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I.  INTRODUCTION 


For  tv7o  years  beginning  September  1,    1963,  Fair 
Housing,  Inc.  (FHI)  was  engaged  in  a  demonstration  project 
financed  by  the  federal  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
It  sought  to  develop  and  test  methods  for  providing  low 
income  families  of  ethnic  minority  and  other  socially 
disadvantaged  groups  access  to  sound,  existing  dwellings, 
for  sale  and  for  rent,  over  broader  portions  of  the  Boston 
metropolitan  area. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  demonstration  "low  income'" 
was  defined  as  that  income  which  qualified  families  for 
continued  occupancy  in  Boston  public  housing  or  in 
government  sponsored  221°D3  housing.* 

Although  its  demonstration  grant  was  limited  to  low 
income  families,  FHI  continued  to  develop  its  program  for 
families  at  all  income  levels.   Its  activities  in  relation 
to  those  registrants  with  incomes  above  the  grant  status 
have  been  financed  by  private  funds,* 

The  central  organizational  feature  of  the  program  has 
been  the  operation  of  a  clearing  house  office  located  with- 
in  the  Negro  community  in  Boston,   Through  this  office, 
information  and  guidance  as  to  housing  opportunities,  in- 
cluding possible  locations,  mortgages  and  financing,  fair 
housing  laws  and  other  services  are  available  to  all  who 
apply,  without  charge. 

Tlie  geographic  area  covered  by  the  program  includes 
the  city  of  Boston  and  approximately  100  cities  and  towns 
in  a  wide  circle  around  Boston  (see  map,  appendix  p.  2) 
excluding  only  those  sections  which  are  considered  non- 
white  segregated.   (See  definitions,  appendix  p.  3.) 


*  In  this  report  clients  with  incomes  meeting  Boston 
Housing  Authority  standards  will  be  designated  Low  Income 
(Group  A);  clients  with  incomes  meeting  221-D3  standards 
will  be  designated  Low  Income  (Group  B) ;  clients  with  in- 
comes above  Group  A  and  Group  B  will  be  designated  Higher 
Income  (Group  C) ,   (See  appendix  p,  1,  for  exact  income 
qualified  by  family  size,) 


In  practical  terms,  the  FHI  pro';^rain  has  involved 
working  with  Megro  families  and  individuals  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  access  to  housing  accommodations  in 
previously  all  vjhite,  or  predominantly  white  neighborhoods. 

During  the  txi7o  year  demonstration  602  clients  regis- 
tered and  actively  sought  housing  through  FHI.  At  the 
close  of  the  period,  122  cases  were  still  pending,  37  were 
designated  ''special  cases''  and  eliminated  from  this  study, 
and  443  cases  represented  the  concluded  case  load. 

Some  207  individuals  and  families  rented  apartments  or 
purchased  homes  in  virtually  all  xvhite  neighborhoods  in 
Boston  and  in  53  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  and  14  families  were  placed  in  public  housing  units 
through  the  FHI  program.  Low  income  clients  represented 
about  52%  of  the  placements. 

Since  the  termination  of  the  grant,  and  based  largely 
on  what  was  learned  during  the  demonstration,  FHI  has  ex- 
panded its  scope  to  include  the  development  of  methods  for 
locating  standard  housing  for  the  poverty- level  client 
with  emergency  needs  for  sbalter.   With  only  a  small  staff 
supported  by  private  donations,  the  results  have  been 
exciting. 

In  Section  II  we  discuss  metropolitan  Boston  and  the 
setting  in  V7hich  FHI  began  the  demonstration.   Section  III 
describes  the  FHI  operation  and  the  special  problems  of 
the  very  low  income  famil3^  Section  IV  is  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  program  followed  by  a  brief  summary  of  the 
14  month  period  following  the  demonstration.   Finally 
Section  V  draws  some  conclusions  and  makes  some  recommenda- 
tions to  serve  as  guidelines  for  future  programming  for 
FHI  or  other  organizations  with  similar  purposes. 


II.  METROPOLITAN  BOSTON  AND  THE  SETTING  OF  THE  PROGRAM 


Se!^rep,at:ion  Patterns 

The  city  of  Boston  is  made  up  of  a  dozen  or  so  well 
defined  communities,  most  of  which  have  been  characterised 
over  the  years  by  the  ethnic  and  religious  background  of 
their  inhabitants.   Italian  immigrants  settled  in  the  North 
End  and  East  Boston,  and  these  areas  have  remained  pre= 
dominantly  Italian.   Irish  and  Nova  Scotians  occupied 
Charlestoxm  and  the  South  End,  and  as  migration  increased, 
spread  into  South  Boston  and  through  Roxbury  to  Dorchester, 
Hyde  Park,  and  Roslindale.   Jewish  families  followed,  block 
by  block,  through  Roxbury  and  then  to  areas  in  Dorchester 
and  Mattapan.   (See  map  of  Boston,  appendix  p.  4.) 

Limited  somewhat  by  income,  and  a  desire  to  live  in 
closely  knit,  ethnic  neighborhoods,  the  white  groups  were 
able  to  gain  access  to  an  open  housing  market  as  they 
achieved  economic  mobility,   Negroes,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  found  themselves  confined  to  a  ghetto  that  had  been 
the  staging  area  for  minority  groups  since  1900. 

During  the  1950 's  Boston  lost  17%  of  its  white  popu- 
lation to  the  suburban  exodus,  while  the  non-white  popu= 
lation  in  the  city  increased  by  50%,   The  flight  of  vjhites 
to  suburbia  and  the  inmigration  of  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans  seems  to  be  keeping  pace  in  the  1960's. 

According  to  the  1960  census,  70%  of  the  Negro  popu=- 
lation  of  the  city  of  Boston  (63,000)  lived  in  15  con- 
tiguous census  tracts  in  the  South  End"Roxbury=North 
Dorchester  communities.   Small  concentrations  of  non=whites 
reside  in  certain  urban  communities  close  to  Boston,  such 
as  Cambridge,  Msdford,  Somerville,  and  L3mn.   In  a  few 
suburban  communities  such  as  Newton,  Randolph,  Brockton, 
Braintree,  and  Holbrook  there  are  small  pockets  of  non= 
white  concentration  tracing  back  several  generations.   For 
the  most  part,  the  suburban  towns  in  greater  Boston  have 
been  virtually  all  white. 

In  Boston,  the  restriction  of  Negroes  to  the  ghetto 
creates  an  imbalance  between  the  housing  needs  of  an 
increasing  non=white  population  and  the  deterioration  and 
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and  decrease  of  the  available  housing  stock.   A  dis- 
proportionately large  number  of  impoverished  families  are 
charged  comparatively  high  rents  for  inferior  housing,  re- 
sulting in  bad  landlord- tenant  relations,  poor  housekeeping 
and  maintainance  standards,  evictions,  and  frequent  moving. 

Not  all  families,  however,  suffer  economic  disadvantage 
from  ghetto  housing.   While  inferior  housing  is  more  ex-= 
pensive  than  comparable  housing  outside  the  segregated 
neighborhoods,  middle  income  families  may  rent  good  housing 
at  lower  costs.   A  study  published  in  1964  noted  that  the 
family  with  an  income  of  $5,000  or  m.ore,  '".  .  .  would  find 
that  the  cost  of  living  outside  the  area  would  be  markedly 
higher  than  in  Roxbury  and  in  many  cases,  the  bargain  they 
are  enjoying  there  in  housing  is  obviously  a  major  ground 
for  their  persisting  attachment  to  the  community."*  The 
Negro  ghetto  is  conveniently  located  with  easy  access  to 
city  jobs,  entertainment  and  shopping.   And  it  offers 
security  to  those  who  have  status  in  their  own  community. 

Nevertheless,  segregated  living  results  in  subtle 
forms  of  discrimination  and  further  restricts  access  to  a 
wider  housing  market.   The  higher  income  Negro  homeowner 
who  has  improved  and  updated  the  interior  of  his  home  but 
finds  that  his  street  or  immediate  neighborhood  is  deteri- 
orating cannot  sell  his  house  at  a  price  high  enough  to 
cover  his  investment  or  enable  him  to  place  a  down  payment 
on  a  house  in  another  area.   The  family  who  would  like  to 
move  out  is  cut  off  from  ^;ontact  with  communities  outside 
the  ghetto.   The  many  forms  of  service  and  assistance  which 
the  real  estate  industry  offers  to  potential  buyers  and 
tenants  in  white  neighborhoods  (including  the  media  of 
advertising)  are  not  extended  to  Negroes.   The  Negro  brokers, 
to  whom  the  Negro  homeseeker  does  have  access,  are  not  able 
to  get  listings  in  white  communities.   The  ghetto  resident 
has  difficulty  obtaining  information  about  other  neigh- 
borhoods, their  special  characteristics,  available  vacancies, 
community  services  and  the  like. 


*  Watts,  Lewis  G. ,  The  Middle-Income  Negro  Family  Faces 
Urban  Renevjal,  Brandeis  Univ.,  Florence  Heller  Research 
Center,  1964. 


In  its  report  on  housing  in  Boston  in  1963   (when 
this  demonstration  program  was  begun)  the  Massachusetts 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  United  States  Commission  on 

Civil  Rights  stated: 

"Although  economic  disadvantage  and  a  shortage  of 
lov7=cost  housing  are  factors  contributing  to  Boston's 
segregated  housing  patterns,  discriminatory  ex- 
ploitation  of  the  Negro  population  in  matters  of 
housing  is  undeniable.   The  1959  finding  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Plights  that  'housing.  .  . 
seems  to  be  the  one  commodity  in  the  American 
market  that  is  not  freely  available  on  the  open 
market  on  equal  terms  to  everyone  who  can  afford  to 
pay'  is  still  an  urgent  fact  in  Boston  in  1963 '. 

Housing  Supply 

Prior  to  1950  and  the  Boston  renexi7al  program,  very 
little  housing  had  been  constructed  in  the  city  since  1900. 
There  were  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  development  of 
single  family  homes  in  West  Roxbury,  a  suburban-=like  area 
of  the  city,  or  some  scattered,  luxury-type  apartment 
houses  built  in  the  late  1920' s. 

Although  there  is  much  variety,  two  and  three  decker 
structures  house  most  of  the  ''family"'  population.   This 
kind  of  housing  results  in  closer  neighborhood  contact 
than  the  more  impersonal  apartment  house  living  and  helps 
preserve  strong  ethnic  neighborhood  ties, 

Tlie  age  of  the  housing  and  the  high  tax  rate  in  Boston, 
$115  per  $1,000  valuation  in  1965,  affect  the  maintainance 
of  dwellings,  and  there  is  widespread  deterioration  of  the 
existing  housing  stock.   The  slum  clearance  of  the  West 
End  section  of  Boston,  followed  by  the  building  of  a  high= 
cost,  high  rise  apartment  complex  further  reduced  the 
supply  of  low  cost  rental  units.   The  Greater  Boston  Real 
Estate  Board  reported  that  there  was  a  vacancy  rate  of  57o 
during  the  period  of  the  demonstration  program.   In  a 
background  paper  prepared  for  the  Greater  Boston  Conference 
on  Equal  Opportunities  in  Mousing  in  May^    1954,  George 
Schermer  stated,  "'There  is  an  overall  shortage  of  standard 
quality  housing  in  Boston  city  and  in  the  metropolitan 
area.   The  combined  "'for  sale"  and  ''for  rent"  vacancy  in 
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the  Metropolitan  area  in  1960  was  less  than  27=,  and  less 
than  17o  for  Boston  city.   Forty=cix  percent  of  the  vacant 
available  supply  was  substandard.'' 

Daring  the  summer  of  1933,  FHI  scanned  the  Boston 
newspapers  for  advertisements  of  apartments  for  rent  from 
$S0  to  $90  per  month,  including  heat,  and  houses  for  sale 
under  $15,000.  A  small  but  constant  weekly  listing  in 
these  price  ranges  was  found  outside  of  non°white  segre- 
gated areas,  but  no  attempt  was  made  at  that  time  to  follow- 
up  the  ads  for  ''standard"  qualifications  (see  definitions, 
appendi^:  p.  3)  or  neighborhood  characteristics  and  attitudes. 

Urban  Renewal 

In  the  early  1950 's  a  major  program  of  urban  renewal 
V7as  undertaken  in  iJashington  Park,  a  500  acre  area  in 
Roscbury.   Some  2200  families  and  individuals  living  in 
dilapidated,  sub- standard  housing  X7ere  scheduled  to  be 
relocated;  about  2,000  properties  were  slated  for  re- 
habilitation, and  construction  of  1500  new,  moderate- 
priced  units  was  planned  under  the  221-D3  program. 

Tae   Boston  Renewal  Authority  (BRA)  announced  that  the 
theme  of  this  renewal  project  was  to  plan  with  the  resi- 
dents to  rid  the  area  of  blight,  upgrade  existing  housing, 
provide  new  units,  increase  services  to  the  area  and  improve 
the  image  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  Changing  Neighborhoods 

From  the  summer  of  1963  on,  the  staff  at  FHI  found  that 
there  was  an  escalating  interest  in  housing  and  moving 
in  Roxbury  that  went  beyond  those  families  who  were  slated 
for  displacement  under  the  renewal  program  and  the  normally 
high  rate  of  rental  turnover.   The  loss  of  housing  through 
demolition,  the  lag  between  displacement  and  new  construction, 
the  increase  in  Negro  population,  and  the  continuing  de- 
terioration outside  the  renewal  area  were  all  factors  in  the 
growing  competition  for  existing  housing. 

One  consequence  of  this  housing  shortage  V7as  a  new 
expansion  of  the  ghetto  into  previously  all-white  neigh- 
borhoods in  Dorchester.   On  one  street  the  ratio  of  whites 


to  Negroes  changed  from  one  Negro  family  on  a  block  5-n 
September  to  three  white  families  left  in  residence  six 
months  later.  Along  a  strip  contiguous  to  the  Negro- 
segregated  area  and  about  four  to  six  streets  deepj  young 
white  families  moved  out  rapidly  from  the  predominantly 
Jewish  neighborhood  leaving  an  elderly  population  behind. 
Beyond  this  strip  is  the  vast  area  of  Dorchester,  which 
the  Jewish  families  had  never  broken  through,  and  vjhlch 
mainly  housed  families  of  Irish,  Polish,  and  Canadian 
estraction.   The  inhabitants  of  this  area  were  not  highly 
mobile;  they  tended  to  have  large  families  and  required 
three,  four  and  five  bedroom  apartments;  and  they  viewed  the 
spreading  ghetto  with  fear  and  hostility. 

The  Fair  Housing  Law 

The  Massachusetts  fair  housing  law,  passed  in  1959, 
prohibited  discrimination  in  the  rental  of  apartments  in 
Isulldings  with  three  or  more  units,  excepting  only  the  owner- 
occupied  three  family  house,  and  in  the  sale  or  resale  of 
homes  in  developments  of  ten  or  more  contiguous  houses. 

In  April  1963,  shortly  before  the  demonstration 
program  began,  the  law  xi7as  amended  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion in  the  sale  or  resale  of  all  housing  or  residentially 
soned  land,  and  in  the  renting  or  subleasing  of  all  apart- 
ments and  houses,  furnished  or  unfurnished,  which  are 
offered  to  the  public,  excepting  only  the  apartment  in  an 
owner-occupied  two  family  house.   The  law  is  administered 
by  the  Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Discrimination  (MCAD) 

Upon  the  filing  of  an  Individual  complaint,  the  MCAD's 
initial  effort  is  to  attempt  to  end  the  discriminatory 
practice  through  "conference,  conciliation  and  persuasion.'" 
If  these  efforts  fail,  the  case  may  be  remanded  to  a  public 
hearing.   The  Commission  may  seek  an  injunction  to  hold  the 
housing  unit  at  issue  off  the  market  until  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  complaint,  and  it  may  issue  a  cease  and  desist 
order  which  can,  if  necessary  be  enforced  by  the  courts. 

Origin  and  Early  History  of  the  Clearing  House 

The  fair  housing  movement  began  in  Massachusetts  in 
the  Boston  suburb  of  Natick  in  1957.  Soon  after,  groups 
of  residents  in  other  suburban  communities  became  concerned 
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about  the  all  white  character  of  their  neighborhoods  and 
toxms.   By  1960  there  were  18  local  housing  committees  in 
greater  Boston,  and  in  19 S3,  there  were  about  40. 

Although  individual  committees  worked  to  achieve 
"open  housing",  these  committees  had  little  access  to  those 
families  living  in  the  Negro-segregated  neighborhoods  of 
Boston  or  moving  in  from  out  of  state,  who  together  com- 
prised the  potential  buying  and  renting  market. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  coordinated  service, 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  organized  a  Clearing 
House  in  their  offices  in  Cambridge  where  families  who 
needed  assistance  in  locating  non^ segregated  housing  could 
be  put  in  contact  with  local  committees  and  others  working 
in  this  field. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  Greater  Boston  Federation 
of  Fair  Housing  Committees  was  formed  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  committees  and  to  secure  a  united  effort 
for  civil  rights,  new  legislation  and  a  forum  for  citizen 
education  and  participation. 

Ifiien  the  Friends  discontinued  their  housing  service  in 
March  1961,  the  Federation  took  over  the  administration  of 
the  Clearing  House,  moving  its  office  to  Freedom  House  in 
Roicbury.   The  Federation  supported  the  Clearing  House  for 
almost  two  years.   But  the  operation  imposed  an  increasingly 
serious  drain  on  the  Federation's  small  financial  resources, 
and  despite  the  efforts  of  several  devoted  volunteers  the 
program  lacked  the  overall  coordination  and  potential  for 
expansion  which  a  full-time  staff  could  provide. 

As  the  result  of  a  Federation  conference,  members  of 
the  Federation  organized  Fair  Housing,  Inc.  as  a  new 
corporation  qualified  to  obtain  taX" deductible  contributions 
and  to  administer  and  staff  the  Clearing  House.   On 
February  1,  1963,  the  housing  service  formally  came  under 
the  auspices  of  FHI.   The  former  housing  co-chairmen  of  the 
Federation  became  the  directors  of  the  Clearing  House  under 
FHI,  and  a  full-time  office  manager  was  employed. 

Records  of  active  registrants  and  placement  are 
available  from  April  1961,  and  show  the  following  for 
the  periods  preceding  the  demonstration: 
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Annual  Periods 
Under  Federation 


4/61  -   3/62 

4/62  ■=  3/53 

SiK  Month  Period 
Under  FHI 


4/63  -   10/53 


Total  Active 
R£,!?istrants 


46 
124 


Placement  in  White 
Areas  throui^h  Clearing 
House 


113 


11 
30 

76 


247o 
247o 

67% 


IJhile  some  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  active 
registrants  during  the  latest  six  month  period  came  as  a 
result  of  a  continuing  operation  and  publicity,  it  seemed 
clear  that  the  jump  in  the  percentage  of  placements  could 
be  credited  to  the  coordinated  program  of  FHI. 

At  the  outset,  the  thrust  of  the  suburban  housing 
movement  had  been  to  open  up  access  to  the  sales  market. 
The  committees  themselves  were  organized  by  middle  class 
whites  who  sought  to  integrate  their  own  neighborhoods. 
But  FHI  observed  that  an  increasing  number  of  applicants 
showed  an  interest  in  low  and  moderately  priced  rental 
housing. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  larger,  full=time 
staff  to  handle  the  growing  case  load  and  to  develop 
methods  for  finding  lower  cost  housing,  FHI  submitted  its 
proposal  for  a  low  income  demonstration  grant.   The 
approval  of  this  proposal  by  the  HHFA  enabled  us  to  embark 
upon  the  program  described  on  the  following  pages. 
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III.  HOW  THE  FAIR  HOUSING,  INC.  PROGRAM  FUNCTIONED 

General  Policies 

T'.ie  design  for  the  low  income  demonstration  x-7as  based 
partly  on  FHI's  past  experience  in  operating  the  Clearing 
House  and  partly  on  a  prediction  of  problems  that  could  be 
anticipated.   Since  flexibility  was  essential  to  the 
development  of  new  methods  and  techniques,  only  a  few 
guidelines  were  established: 

(1)  FHI  would  not  assist  Negro  families  to  locate 
housing  in  non-white  segregated  neighborhoods.   (It 
was  assumed  that  such  housing  was  available  through 
regular  real  estate  channels,) 

(2)  IJe  would  not  knowingly  create  new  Negro  ghettos  in 
other  areas. 

(3)  Our  services  would  be  open  to  all  xi7ho  applied 

and  applicants  would  not  be  screened  for  desirability. 

(4)  The  search  for  housing  would  cover  the  broadest 
geographic  area  in  which  we  could  be  effective. 

Staff 

Under  the  terms  of  the  HHFA  grant,  approximately 
$20,000  was  available  for  salaries  each  year.   The  FHI 
Board  of  Trustees,  acting  on  recommendations  of  the 
executive  director,  determined  the  composition  and  selection 
of  staff.  At  the  start  of  the  demonstration  the  following 
appointments  were  made: 

An  executive  director,  with  overall  responsibility  for 
program  and  supervision  of  personnel. 

An  assistant  director,  in  charge  of  rental  housing. 

A  part-time,  licensed  real  estate  broker,  in  charge 
of  sales  housing. 

An  office  manager,  in  charge  of  office,  telephone 
contacts  with  applicants,  committees,  and  so  forth. 
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During  the  two  year  period  there  x<iere   some  changes  in 
personnel  and  job  responsibilities.   The  position  of  office 
manager  V7as  eliminated.   The  part-time  sales  worker  was 
replaced  by  a  full-time  assistant  in  sales,  and  a  part-time 
clerk- t37pist  vjas  employed. 

Location 

The  Clearing  House  remained  in  its  headquarters  at 
Freedom  House  which  was  situated  within  the  vJashington  Park 
renewal  area  in  Roxbury,   Tlie  building  is  well  knoxm  and 
easily  reached  from  other  sections  of  the  Negro  community 
on  foot  or  by  public  transportation  (one  half  block  away) . 

FHI  occupied  open  office  space  on  the  first  floor  in 
viex7  of  the  many  people  who  entered  the  building,  and  an 
enclosed  office  with  connecting  lounge,  providing  privacy 
for  interviews.  Rent,  telephone  and  office  supplies  expenses 
were  paid  out  of  private  funds. 

Some  of  the  factors  which  made  the  location  at  Freedom 
House  desirable  were  the  availability  of  a  mimeograph 
machine,  copier  and  other  office  equipment;  an  auditorium 
and  other  rooms  for  meetings;  and,  since  Freedom  House 
itself  was  under  contract  to  the  BRA,  families  scheduled 
for  relocation  were  frequent  visitors  to  the  building. 

Attracting  a  Clientele 

As  noted  earlier,  FHI  did  not  pre-select  its  clientele 
for  the  demonstration.   Since  the  Clearing  House  had  been 
in  operation  for  some  time,  the  grant  program  began  with 
69  low  income  clients  and  32  higher  income  families  already 
registered. 

Many  of  the  new  applicants  were  sent  by  former  regis- 
trants vjho  were  neighbors,  relatives  or  fellow  employees. 
Some  were  referred  by  civil  rights  organizations  such  as  the 
NAACP,  the  Urban  League  and  GORE,  because  FHI  vjas  the  only 
agency  in  Roxbury  offering  a  housing  service. 

Still  others  were  referred  by  industry  personnel  and 
university  housing  offices.   (Prior  to  the  demonstration 
the  Clearing  House  had  contacted  about  100  industries  on 
the  periphery  of  Boston  and  all  the  universities,  to  acquaint 
them  with  our  services.) 
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We  tried  to  make  our  services  knowi  in  the  community 
through  the  distribution  of  literature  and  pamphlets  to 
neighborhood  centers,  the  BIIA  site  offices  and  local  stores 
(barber  shops  and  beauty  parlors,  pool  rooms  and  banks). 
Brochures  were  posted  on  church  bulletin  boards,  lie   re- 
ceived some  nevjspaper,  radio  and  television  coverage. 

Befo:-'e  the  start  of  the  low  income  demonstration  pro- 
gram, FHI  met  with  members  of  the  relocation  staff  in 
Washington  Park  and  worked  out  plans  for  BRA  case  workers 
to  refer  those  families  to  our  office  who  indicated  an  interest 
in  moving  to  other  areas  in  the  city  or  the  suburbs.   The 
BRA  affirmed  their  final  responsibility  for  relocation  and 
we  agreed  to  keep  in  close  contact  with  the  family  worker 
and  to  refer  back  those  families  xi^hose  rehousing  problems 
were  not  being  solved  within  a  reasonable  time  period. 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  more  interest  in  relocating 
beyond  the  IloKbury  area,  xi7e  attended  block  meetings  V7ith 
families  being  displaced  and  encouraged  them  to  consider 
integrated  housing  opportunities.  We  distributed  house   < 
listings  and  described  the  "success  stories"  of  Negro 
families  who  had  moved  out,  and  introduced  former  home- 
seekers,  nox\7  living  in  the  suburbs,  who  discussed  their 
ov7n  experiences. 

However,  the  BRA  campaign  to  gain  the  support  of  resi- 
dents through  a  program  of  neighborhood  rehabilitation,  new 
housing,  and  general  uplifting  increased  the  rather  general 
reluctance  to  leave  the  "new'"  Ifeshington  Park,  BRA  maps 
showing  the  relocation  of  the  first  1800  families  and  indi- 
viduals point  up  the  large  numbers  who  moved  a  few  streets 
away  from  Xi7here  they  had  been  displaced. 

In  all,  73  renewal  families  were  registered  at  the 
Clearing  House  during  the  demonstration.  About  one  third 
moved  to  white  neighborhoods  in  Boston  and  the  suburbs. 
According  to  reports  from  the  BRA,  additional  families 
found  housing  through  our  listings  and  committee  contacts, 
but  we  have  no  record  of  those  who  did  not  register  at  FHI. 

We  do  not  know  what  percentage  of  the  Negro  community 
was  avjare  of  our  program.  However  347  new  lovj  income 
applicants  registered  during  the  demonstration  period,  and 
277  concluded  their  search  for  housing.   It  is  not  likely 
that  we  could  have  served  a  larger  clientele  within  our 
limited  budget. 
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Initial  Contact  with  Clients 

Althoush  the  initial  contact  with  clients  frequently- 
occurred  by  telephone,  all  potential  applicants  were  en- 
couraged  to  come  to  our  office  for  an  interview.   Some 
exceptions  X7ere  made; 

(1)  the  out  of  stater  who  was  staying  at  a  motel  in 
an  outlying  area  near  his  new  place  of  employment  ° 
On  several  occasions  FHI  x-jas  able  to  locate  housing 
for  a  client  without  ever  meeting  him,  by  making 
referrals  to  house  or  apartment  listings  or  by  setting 
up  contacts  with  suburban  coraraittees. 

(2)  the  applicant  who  was  displaced  by  fire  or  other 
disaster  -  In  some  instances  where  clients  were  hos- 
pitalized or  unable  to  meet  with  us,  housing  ivas  found 
without  personal  contact. 

(3)  the  applicant  seeking  housing  in  a  city  or  to^m  some 
distance  from  Boston,  who  encountered  discriminatory 
practices  -  In  a  few  cases,  FHI  provided  a  volunteer 
worker,  designed  a  test  situation,  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted a  housing  complaint  and  an  offer  of  housing 
resulted  without  meeting  the  client. 

It  was  necessary  for  us  to  obtain  certain  information 
in  order  to  designate  which  registrants  qualified  by  income 
and  household  size  for  the  demonstration  case  load,  and  FHI 
made  every  effort  to  obtain  this  data. 

Interviews  were  conducted  at  the  convenience  of  the 
applicant  and  priority  vjas  given  to  ascertaining  the 
essential  information  necessary  to  assist  the  family  to 
find  housing.   If  the  interviewer  was  alone  in  the  office 
because  other  members  of  the  staff  V7ere  in  the  field,  a 
constantly  ringing  phone  or  the  client's  children  sometimes 
created  frequent  interruptions.   On  some  occasions,  missing 
background  information  had  to  be  obtained  at  a  later  date, 
Wa  found  that  we  had  collected  rather  full  information  on 
families  who  later  moved  to  predominantly  white  areas, 
whereas  the  instances  of  missing  data  seemed  to  be  related 
to  families  who  stopped  looking  or  who  moved  on  their  ovjn 
initiative  to  segregated  housing. 

The  interview  began  V7ith  a  brief  description  of  FHI's 
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program,  and  an  explanation  of  our  policy  of  seeking  only 
non- segregated  housing.   If  the  potential  client  seemed  to 
accept  this  idea  the  interviewer  then  went  on  to  discuss  the 
type  of  housing  wanted,  the  price  preferred,  and  the  loca- 
tions in  which  the  client  was  interested. 

The  worker  pointed  out  relevant  information  on  cost 
or  availability  with  reference  to  specific  neighborhoods. 
Maps  and  fair  housing  committee  pamphlets  were  used  to 
encourage  the  homeseeker  to  consider  other  communities  in 
which  his  requirements  might  be  more  realistically  ob- 
tainable.  The  current  file  of  houses  for  sale  or  apart- 
ments for  rent  were  checked  out.  Sometimes  clients  were 
referred  to  landlords  or  agencies  who  had  been  ordered  to 
'•cease  and  desist"  acts  of  discrimination  by  the  MGAD. 
(At  least  10  aomeseekers  obtained  housing  from  agents  and 
landlords  who  had  been  respondents  in  complaints  filed  by 
other  clients..)  The  new  registrant  was  given  a  contact  list 
of  fair  housing  committees  and  was  told  to  expect  phone  calls 
from  volunteers  in  the  towns  in  which  he  was  interested, 
or  arrangements  x^jere  made  to  meet  a  housing  aide  who  would 
be  ready  to  assist  him.   The  fair  housing  laws  were  explained 
as  well  as  the  methods  of  testing  to  provide  evidence  and 
applicants  were  urged  to  report  all  instances  of  suspected 
discrimination  to  FHl, 

Certain  guidelines  were  given  if  the  applicant  was 
seeking  to  rent; 

a)  when  responding  to  a  newspaper  ad,  try  to  establish 
by  phone  if  children  are  acceptable ^  and  how  many, 

b)  find  out  name  of  agent  or  person  with  whom  you  deal, 
and  ask  if  he  has  authority  to  rent. 

c)  determine  what  rent  includes,  i.e.,  heat,  utilities, 
decorating,  etc. 

d)  give  accurate  information  on  application  forms. 

f)  establish  credit  in  bank  or  department  store. 

g)  make  sure  reference  given  lA^ill  make  favorable  report, 
(prior  landlords,  creditors,  employers.) 


I£  the  client  was  planning  to   buy  a  home: 

a)  phone  agency  beforehand  and  inquire  about  houses 
available  within  a  broad  price  range. 

b)  make  arrangements  with  tester  before  visiting 
agency. 

c)  check  out  whether  the  agent  or  seller  is  willing  to 
accept  a  G.I.  or  FHA  mortgage  before  confrontation. 

d)  see  many  houses  in  order  to  better  judge  value  in 
relation  to  cost. 

e)  contact  FHI  or  local  committee  to  find  out  about 
zoning  laws  or  neighborhood  characteristics  before 
agreement  to  buy. 

f)  do  not  sign  agreements  before  obtaining  legal  advice. 

Mortgages,  financing^  binders  and  sales  agreemeiits  were 
explained  by  FHI  staff.   Lawyers  vjere  recommended  on  request. 
Referrals  were  made  to  FHA  or  to  banks  for  advice  on  speci- 
fic financial  problems. 

It  was  FHI  policy  to  minimise  its  role  in  "helping  the 
registrant  find  housing^'.   Tiie  homeseeker  X7as  encouraged  to 
feel  self-confident  and  independent.   The  problems  of  racial 
discrimination  were  discussed  frankly,  but  the  staff  attempted 
to  assure  the  client  that  he  could  find  housing  himself  by 
utilising  the  regular  real  estate  channels  plus  the  additional 
services  of  the  Clearing  House, 

The  emphasis  was  on  service  rather  than  "do  goodism". 
It  was  a  mark  of  success  when  the  homeseeker  who  rented  an 
apartment  or  purchased  a  home  as  a  direct  result  of  our 
program 3  reported  that  he  found  housing  on  his  own!   Con- 
fidence in  our  program  was  shown  by  the  referrals  of  former 
registrants  who  often  sent  relatives  and  neighbors  to  see 
those  "housing  people  over  in  Freedom  House". 
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A.  Suburban  Pro,c;ram 

The  design  of  the  housing  prosram  involved  two  inter- 
related concepts:   the  use  of  volunteers  to  enable  a  small, 
paid  staff  to  operate  over  a  very  broad  suburban  area;  and 
the  development  of  methods  to  secure  access  to  city  housing. 
Different  techniques  of  operation  were  required  for  these 
two  activities.   The  suburban  aspect  is  here  described;  the 
urban  program  X7ill  be  covered  next. 

The  network  of  Fair  Housing  committees  ringing  the 
city  of  Boston  was  an  essential  ingredient  of  our  program. 
In  September  1963,  there  were  a  little  over  40  fair  housing 
committees,  most  of  which  were  associated  with,  and  paid 
dues  to  the  Fair  Housing  Federation  of  greater  Boston. 
Although  there  is  no  formal  tie  between  these  committees 
and  FHI,  a  strong,  cooperative,  working  relationship  exists. 
The  Clearing  House  serves  as  the  linlc  between  those  in  the 
Negro  community  in  the  market  for  housi-ng  and  the  committee 
ii7orkers  in  the  suburbs. 

The  range  of  activity  of  the  committees  varies  from 
town  to  toxirti  and  often  from  time  to  time.   The  effectiveness 
of  a  group  may  depend  on  the  supply  and  cost  of  housing  in 
the  community;  the  proximity  of  the  town  to  Boston  or  to 
public  transportation  or  access  to  main  highways  or  to 
pockets  of  industry  (such  as  the  electronics  plants  along 
Route  123);  the  quality  of  schools,  and  the  property  tax 
rate.   Even  the  personality  and  available  time  of  a   parti- 
cular housing  worker  may  be  a  factor. 

For  the  most  part,  committees  have  been  conducting 
educational  programs  in  their  own  communities,  listing 
houses  for  sale  with  the  Clearing  House,  assisting  homeseekers 
and  welcoming  families  who  move  in.   Because  they  live  in 
the  community  themselves,  committee  workers  are  most 
effective  in  searching  out  available  housing  opportunities 
and  in  creating  an  atmosphere  receptive  to  the  acceptance 
of  minority  families. 

The  Mechanics  of  the  Suburban  Committee  Operation 

The  work  of  white  fair  housing  groups  assisting  Negroes 
to  find  accommodations  in  the  suburbs  was  a  technique  used 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.   FHI  attempted  to  structure 
these  efforts  through  a  central  office  operation  and  through 
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the  development  of  regular  proce'lures  of  cornmunlcatlon 
and  services  to  the  client  and  the  committees. 

With  the  exception  of  two  groups  located  in  Boston 
proper,  the  fair  housing  movement  was  a  suburban  movement. 
Massachusetts  is  developed  along  town  and  city  rather  than 
county  lines.   Each  toxm  or  city  is  autonomous  and  controls 
its  zoning  laws  and  property  taxes.   Each  community  has 
its  own  distinct  characteristics.   For  example;   Water= 
town  has  industry,  little  undeveloped  land  and  its  people 
live  for  the  most  part,  in  two=family  homes;  Belmont, 
a  neighboring  town,  has  equal  access  to  public  transportation, 
no  industry  and  is  known  as  an  affluent  bedroom  community 
with  a  tight  market  in  expensive  single  family  homes | 
Lexington,  an  abutter  of  Belmont  has  a  good  supply  of 
moderate  to  middle  income  sales  housing,  much  new  building, 
no  public  transportation  and  excellent  schools. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  Clearing  House  to  be  know= 
ledgeable  about  tlie  nature  anJ.  characteristics  of  the  com= 
munities  represented  by  the  fair  housing  committees.  Tlie 
follov7ing  program  activities  were  set  up  hy   FHI  to  facilitate 
communication  between  its  central  headquarters  and  the  sub= 
urban  volunteer  organizations. 

Questionnaires  =  Data  on  average  cost  of  housing,  description 
of  housing  stock,  community  services,  taxes,  transportation, 
and  the  like  was  obtained  through  questionnaires  submitted 
to  committee  chairmen  and  subsequently  kept  on  file  in  the 
central  office.   The  questionnaires  had  a  two-fold  effect: 
local  committees  became  more  aware  of  the  characteristics 
and  resources  of  their  own  communities;  the  Clearing  House 
was  able  to  guide  the  homeseeker  in  matching  his  require- 
ments to  specific  locations. 

Contact  Lists  ■=  Lists  containing  the  names,  addresses  and 
phone  numbers  of  suburban  volunteers  were  kept  up  to  date 
and  distributed  to  each  registrant.   Although  several  com= 
mittees  were  usually  asked  to  contact  each  new  registrant, 
the  search  for  housing  frequently  x^jent  beyond  the  initial 
selection  of  towns.   The  contact  list  provided  the  client 
with  a  list  of  people  he  could  rely  on  for  advice,  informa- 
tion and  assistance  wherever  his  search  took  aim. 
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The  Lisfclns  of  Clients  -  Monthly  lists  of  clients  currently 
seeking  housing  were  prepared  by  the  Clearj.ng  House  and 
circulated  to  all  fair  housin'^  committees.   Taese  listings 
contained  thumbnail  descriptions  of  the  registrants,  in- 
cluding size  of  family,  job  location,  housing  preferences 
as  to  size,  cost  and  choice  of  area.   The  listings  were 
prefaced  by  a  report  on  clients  who  found  housing  or  who 
stopped  looking  during  the  monthly  period.   In  this  way 
committees  were  kept  regularly  informed  about  the  overall 
housing  activity. 

House  Listings  -  The  listing  of  homes  for  sale  was  begun 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  fair  housing  laws  which  later 
prohibited  discrimination  in  the  sale  of  individually  owned 
homes.   Initially,  sellers  were  contacted  by  committees 
and  asked  if  they  would  show  and  sell  without  regard  to 
race.  Under  the  new  legislation,  it  was  no  longer  necessary 
or  even  advisable  to  ask  a  seller  if  he  was  "willing". 
However,  FHI  regarded  the  listings  as  a  vital  phase  of  its 
program  and  decided  that  this  service  should  be  continued 
and  expanded. 

Most  of  the  committees  searched  out  housing  opportunities, 
either  on  a  regular  basis,  or  when  a  particular  client  in- 
dicated interest  in  their  community.   Individual  sellers 
and  real  estate  dealers  who  listed  homes  for  sale  in  local 
newspapers  were  called  and  asked  if  they  would  be  willing 
to  "list"  with  FHI.   This  telephone  campaign  gave  the  local 
committee  the  chance  to  inform  the  seller  or  agent  about  the 
work  of  the  committee  and  the  anti-discrimination  laws. 
The  houses  listed  were  not  screened  to  determine  value  in 
relation  to  price  or  compliance  with  building  codes.   Com- 
mittees were  asked  to  check  location,  and  houses  found  to  be 
in  deteriorating  neighborhoods,  or  on  streets  where  there 
were  danger  signals  of  panic- selling  were  withheld  from  cir- 
culation pending  further  investigation. 

In  the  two  year  demonstration  period,  1,122  houses  in 
135  cities  and  toxms  in  and  around  Boston  were  listed  and 
the  listings  mailed  to  our  registrants  (these  figures  do  not 
include  the  monthly  FHA  foreclosures  and  the  weekly  VA  listings 
which  were  also  distributed  regularly).   The  listings  pro- 
vided FHI  registrants  with  a  selection  of  homes  to  see  with- 
out fear  of  encountering  discriminatory  practices,  and  en- 
couraged families  to  look  in  communities  they  might  not 
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otherwise  have  considered.   They  served  the  additional 
function  of  advertising  FHI  services  since  they  were  passed 
from  client  to  friends  and  relatives. 

On  page  5  of  the  appendix  is  a  chart  showing  the  number 
of  houses  listed  in  each  town,  separately  for  1963= '64  and 
1964- '65 5  and  the  number  of  clients  who  purchased  homes  in 
each  community.  About  14.5%  of  the  90  families  who  purchased 
homes  in  white  neighborhoods,  bought  houses  listed  with  FHI. 
Since  we  were  limited  in  time  and  staff,  we  did  not  attempt 
to  do  a  follow-up  study  of  all  the  listed  houses.   There- 
fore we  do  not  know  if,  or  how  many  Negro  families,  other 
than  those  registered  at  FHI,  may  have  seen  or  purchased 
these  homes. 

The  listings  varied  in  price  from  $6,000  to  $40,000. 
On  page  6  of  the  appendix  is  a  graph  showing  the  price 
preferences  specified  by  registrants  seeking  to  buy  homes 
during  the  month  of  August  1964  and  August  1965,  and  the 
houses  available  b}^  price  range  on  our  listing  for  the  same 
periods.   Clearly,  there  was  a  supply  available  for  each 
price  range,  and  the  largest  demand,  $15,000  to  $22,000, 
coincided  with  the  largest  supply.   The  median  size  requested 
and  the  median  size  available  were  also  the  same,  i.e.,  a 
three  bedroom  single  with  one  additional  room  to  be  used  as 
a  study,  playroom,  family  room,  or  extra  bedroom. 

Rentals  -  We  stated  earlier  that  the  suburban  committees 
were  oriented  for  the  most  part,  toward  sales  housing.   Yet 
the  response  to  our  questionnaires  to  committees  indicated 
that  a  limited  supply  of  rental  units,  at  prices  comparable 
with  urban  housing  costs,  was  available  in  two  and  three 
family  homes  in  most  of  the  inner  suburbs. 

In  these  same  towns,  sales  housing  was  prohibitively 
priced  above  the  means  of  the  low  to  moderate  income  client. 
FHI  urged  the  committees  to  include  rental  housing  in  their 
programs.   Some  committees  within  public  transportation  dis- 
tance of  Boston  responded  enthusiastically.   Listings  of 
apartments  in  local  newspapers  (that  were  covered  by  the 
fair  housing  laws)  were  phoned  into  our  office  weekly.   In 
addition,  154  'open  occupancy"  apartments  (available  in 
42  communities  and  Boston)  were  listed  by  owners  and  land- 
lords.  The  towns  in  which  the  largest  number  of  these  list- 
ings  were  located  V7ere:   Belmont,  24;  Cambridge,  22;  Boston, 
22;  Brookline,  10;  Arlington,  9.   In  all,  31  clients  moved 
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to  rental  units  in  the  inner  suburbs  of  Arlington,  Belmont, 
Newton,  Watertowi,  and  Brookline  during  the  demonstration 

period. 

Belmont  is  an  interesting  example.   From  1950  to  1S55 
only  one  Negro  family  purchased  a  home  in  the  town.  Although 
the  committee  was  active  in  seeking  listings,  few  houses 
were  available  under  $30,000  to  $40,000.  After  a  rental 
program  was  organised,  five  Negro  families  moved  to  apart= 
ments  in  two  years. 

Guidance  to  Volunteer  vJorkers  =  Tirough  the   devices  of 
meetings,  workshops,  distribution  of  literature,  and  role= 
playing,  FHI  planned  programs  to  acquaint  committees  with 
techniques  that  proved  successful  in  seeking  housing: 
working  with  clients;  visiting  the  real  estate  agencies; 
combatting  neighborhood  hostility;  and  enforcing  fair  housing 
legislation.   Social  evenings  with  guest  speakers  were  also 
used  as  a  method  of  introducing  clients  to  former  homeseekers 
who  now  lived  in  the  suburbs,  and  meeting  housing  workers. 

^°  '^--^  U^-ban  Housing  Program 

The  techniques  FHI  developed  for  its  suburban  housing 
service  involved  the  organisation,  administration,  coordina- 
tion and  expansion  of  an  existing  program. 

The  background  against  which  FHI  x7orked  to  promote  an 
urban  program  differed  enormously.   The  supply  of  housing 
was  at  best  tight  and  at  worst  non-existent.  Apartments 
for  individuals,  couples,  or  families  x^ith  one  or  two 
children  were  not  unavailable  in  white  neighborhoods  in 
Boston  and  in  cities  and  towns  close  to  Boston,  but  racial 
discrimination  vjas  a  serious  barrier.   Three,  four,  and  five 
bedroom  units  were  hard  to  find  for  families  of  any  race. 
Virtually  no  housing  of  this  t3rpe  had  been  constructed  in 
the  past  25  to  50  years;  turnover  of  vacancies  vjas  small 
and  apartments  were  often  rented  by  word  of  mouth. 

IJithin  Boston,  there  was  virtually  no  organized  citizen 
support  for  integrated  housing.   Discrimination  was  openly 
and  widely  practiced  by  individuals  and  also  by  the  real 
estate  industry.   The  proximity  of  the  Negro  ghetto  with 
its  escalating  population  spilling  into  contiguous  neigh- 
borhoods resulted  in  strong  hostility  and  fear  among  whites 
in  those  areas.   The  existing  limited  supply  of  large- size 
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apartments  was  occupied  largely  by  white  ethnic  groups  with 
large  family  needs  themselves.   Their  hostility  toward  Negroes 
X7as  based  not  onlj''  on  racial  bias  but  also  on  competition 
for  the  same  housing  supply.   Landlords  often  exacerbated 
the  problem  by  advertising  six  and  eight  room  apartments 
on  an  "adults  only''  basis,  thereby  excluding  many  Negro 
families. 

Confronted  with  this  situation,  FHI  began  its  demon= 
stration  program  with  an  effort  to  provide  a  scheme  comparable 
to  the  suburban  program: 

Study  of  Boston  Neighborhoods  -  ■        ' 

During  the  summer  of  1963  a  study  of  1950  census  data 
was  undertaken.   The  distribution  of  white  and  non-white 
population  was  marked  on  street  maps  of  Boston  and  other 
near=by  communities  such  as  Cambridge,  Somerville,  Maiden, 
Medford,  Brookline,  Newton,  and  Lynn.      These  maps  identified 
the  areas  of  extensive  Negro  concentration  and  those  streets 
which  lay  in  the  path  of  the  expanding  ghetto.   Since  it 
was  FHI  policy  to  assist  clients  to  move  only  to  integrated 
or  white  neighborhoods,  the  identification  of  segregated 
and  changing  areas  was  essential.   The  maps  (kept  current 
by  observation  and  information  gained  through  field  work) 
were  extremely  useful  and  time-saving  in  determining  the 
desirability  of  locations  listed  in  the  classified  ads. 

Additional  census  material  was  compiled  on  rental  and 
sales  values  by  census  tract  for  Boston  and  other  urban 
areas.   However,  this  data  did  not  prove  to  be  reliable 
because  the  cost  of  vacant  housing  had  been  rising  markedly 
since  1960. 

Finding  Apartments 

As  we  noted  earlier  in  the  report,  FHI  kept  a  running 
file  of  vacant  apartments.   Tliis  file  remained  small  and 
listings  xi7ere  rarely  available  for  more  than  a  week  or  so. 
Newspaper  advertisements  of  apartments  currently  for  rent 
became  the  principal  resource  for  lo<;ating  apartments  in  the 
city. 
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The  Volunteer  Aide  Program 

Ac  the  start  of  the  demonstration  project  there  Ti\7ere 
only  two  organized  committees  in  the  city  of  Boston  ■>- 
the  Beacon  Hill  Committee  and  the  IJest  Roxbury  Committee. 
The  first  was  located  in  an  area  of  efficiency  and  one  or 
two  bedroom  apartments:   the  second,  in  a  suburban- like, 
middle  income  community  of  single  family  homes.   Neither 
was  very  active. 

As  a  substitute  for  fair  housing  committees,  FHI  en- 
listed individual  aides  to  work  in  the  field  with  families 
who  were  seeking  rental  units  in  the  city.   The  aides  were 
friends  of  members  of  the  staff,  or  people  who  contacted 
our  office  and  asked  how  they  could  help,  or  suburbanites 
with  a  little  free  time.   Of  about  50  volunteers,  some  25 
were  married,  17  were  women  (of  whom  seven  had  children). 
Sixteen  aides  had  full  or  part-time  jobs  as  social  workers, 
teachers  or  in  other  professional  capacities,  five  were 
graduate  students  and  four  were  housewives. 

Aides  were  trained  by  staff  members  and  given  some  in- 
sight into  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  families  with  whom 
they  would  be  working.   Standards  for  decent  and  safe  housing 
were  reviewed  and,  although  no  formal  check  list  was  used, 
aides  were  alerted  to  turn  down  or  to  urge  homeseekers  to 
refuse  apartments  that  did  not  meet  building  code  require- 
ments with  special  emphasis  on  illegal  space  heaters.   The 
aides  frequently  had  to  be  reminded  that  they  could  not  use 
their  own  standards  of  middle  and  upper  income  housing  when 
evaluating  a  low-cost  apartment. 

The  activities  of  the  aide  were  always  determined  by 
the  needs  and  pace  of  the  client,  and  might  include  one  or 
all  of  the  following  jobs: 

a)  checking  out  ads,  making  follow-up  calls, tracking 
down  "for  rent''  signs 

b)  accompanying  clients  to  see  units  advertised 

c)  looking  at  units  beforehand  to  check  out  availability, 
condition,  to  see  if  application  or  deposit  required 
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d)  looking  at  unit  after  the  client  to  compare  rent 
price,  how  many  children  accepted,  how  much  security 
required,  and  whether  Hegro  and  white  vjere  given  same 
treatment 

Sometimes  it  was  necessary  to  assign  two  aides  to  work 
with  one  family;  one  to  accompany  the  client,  one  to  test. 
Most  of  the  aides  were  white  because  of  the  testing  aspect 
of  the  job.   However,  the  Negro  aides  were  especially  helpful 
when  a  client  preferred  to  have  someone  accompany  him.   In 
this  situation  the  aide  could  lend  moral  support  in  the  face 
of  hostile  landlords  or  agents  and  could  provide  first  hand 
evidence  as  a  witness  in  cases  of  discrimination. 

The  aide  system  varied  in  effectiveness.   T'lere  were 
volunteers  who  devoted  much  time  and  effort  to  our  program, 
thus  expanding  our  work  force  considerably.   But,  many  of 
the  aides  had  a  limited  amount  of  free  time  and  it  often 
became  difficult  to  schedule  appointments  that  were  con- 
venient for  both  homeseeker  and  aide.   In  some  instances 
the  client's  enthusiasm  for  integrated  housing  vacillated, 
perhaps  because  of  ambivalent  feelings  about  moving  out  of 
Roxbury,  or  as  the  result  of  an  unpleasnat  experience  in 
seeking  housing,  or  because  of  personal  problems.   Some 
aides  became  frustrated  after  a  series  of  broken  appoint- 
ments,  or  because  of  the  shortage  of  vacant  apartments,  or 
the  lengthy  procedure  o£  complaints  before  the  MCAD.   New 
activities  in  the  growing  civil  rights  struggle  diverted 
many  aides  into  the  more  dramatic  programs  of  demonstrations 
and  picketing- 

Use  of  Paid  Staff  in  Field 

By   the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  demonstration,  we 
realized  that  it  vms   becoming  more  and  more  difficult 
routinely  to  find  a  volunteer  who  would  be  available  when 
a  client  first  applied  and  Xi7as  most  enthusiastic.   One  and 
sometimes  two  members  of  the  staff  began  to  go  out  with 
clients  to  seek  housing.   Of  course  the  staff  was  limited 
in  the  number  of  registrants  it  could  handle,  but  about 
ten  to  fifteen  aides  could  still  be  depended  on  and  others 
became  occasional  testers. 

There  were  distinct  advantages  to  having  the  staff 
work  closely  with  the  homeseekers.   They  became  more  know- 
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ledgeable  about  Boston  neighborhoods,  rental  agencies,  large 
owners  and  managers  of  apartment  buildings.   Because  they 
made  the  initial  contact  xvith  the  client  during  the  inter- 
view, they  had  the  opportunity  to  build  a  better  relation- 
ship with  him.   The  increase  in  numbers  of  low  income  place- 
ments during  the  second  year  of  our  program  can  be  credited 
chiefly  to  the  work  of  the  office  staff. 

Church  Sponsorship 

The  idea  of  a  program  to  enlist  ohurch  participation  in 
family  relocation  was  developed  by  the  Mayor's  Committee 
on  Minority  Group  Housing.  As  a  member  of  that  Committee, 
the  director  of  FHI  looked  upon  Sponsorship  as  a  potential 
vehicle  for  opening  up  new  neighborhoods  to  Negro  families 
and  for  changing  attitudes  and  housing  patterns  in  the  city. 

In  cooperation  v^ith  the  Mayor's  Committee  and  the  re- 
location department  in  Washington  Park,  FHI  helped  to  organize 
a  project  in  which  church  lay  groups  would  '"sponsor"  Roxbury 
families  being  displaced  by  renewal  by  assisting  them  to  find 
housing  and  by  helping  to  create  a  receptive  neighborhood 
climate  after  the  "move-in"'. 

For  almost  a  year  the  executive  director  of  the  Mayor's 
Committee  and  FHI  staff  described  the  program  to  church 
groups  throughout  the  Boston  metropolitan  area,   we  met  with 
Cardinal  Cushing,  and  the  leaders  of  many  of  the  Protestant 
and  Jewish  faiths.   FHI  held  orientation  meetings  and  training 
sessions  for  groups  who  agreed  to  participate.   Our  goal  was 
to  encourage  these  '"lay  committees"  to  become,  in  effect, 
fair  housing  committees. 

Sponsorship  was  endorsed  by  the  Massachusetts  Council 
of  Churches.   Some  50  "lay  committees"  expressed  serious 
interest  and  12  groups  enrolled  and  were  assigned  families. 

Ironically,  Sponsorship  had  its  greatest  response 
from  Protestant  church  groups  in  the  suburbs  and  towns 
where  fair  housing  committees  were  already  established. 
The  only  city  churches  ultimately  involved  were  the  large 
central  churches  whose  membership  came  from  very  broad 
urban  and  suburban  areas. 

Although  the  Cardinal  issued  the  statement  that, 
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''Discrimination  in  housing  is  both  un=American  and  un° 
Giiristian;  it  strikes  at  the  roots  of  the  republic  by- 
denying  human  equality  and  it  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
religion  by  denying  human  dignity  .  .  .'\    the  Sponsorship 
plan  was  never  accepted  by  parish  churches.   Without  this 
support  the  program  could  not  succeed  in  the  cit}^ 

However 3  the  efforts  to  develop  the  Sponsorship  pro- 
gram did  bring  the  problem  of  segregated  housing  to  the 
attention  of  a  large  number  of  clergy  and  lay  people.   It 
stimulated  the  organization  of  nex\7  fair  housing  groups. 
Some  of  the  new  groups  x^7ere  located  in  lower  income  com- 
munities such  as  Somerville  and  Braintree.   In  Cambridge, 
an  inactive  committee  was  reorganized  by  members  of  several 
churches  who  became  involved  because  of  Sponsorship, 

Developing  Committees  in  Boston 

In  August  1964,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the 
Sponsorship  program  V7as  not  going  to  succeed,  FHI  initiated 
the  first  in  a  series  of  meetings  to  organize  a  Boston 
housing  committee.   Although  the  idea  of  such  a  committee 
^^7as  enthusizstically  received  by  church  leaders,  volunteer 
aides,  some  Boston  residents,  a  few  realtors,  and  others, 
it  was  difficult  to  find  the  leadership  to  take  on  the 
groundwork  necessary  to  establish  a  working  organization. 

Then  the  Conference  on  Religion  and  Race  became 
interested  in  the  program.   They  selected  the  Hyde  Park 
area  as  their  first  target.   FHI  vjorked  vjith  the  Conference 
and  in  April,  1964,  an  open  meeting  ^as  held  with  an  attend- 
ance of  over  300  Hyde  Park  residents. 

There  was  some  expression  of  fear  of  Negro  inundation 
and  hostile  feelings  were  aired  at  the  meeting,  but  a 
small  committee  was  formed.   Ue  have  been  x\7orking  with  this 
group  ever  since. 

Plans  for  similar  programs  have  been  discussed  and  a 
small  group  of  Jamaica  Plain  people  are  now  organizing  a 
committee. 

For  some  time,  a  FHI  volunteer  group  x\'orker  has  been 
gathering  small  groups  of  interested  residents  together 
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in  many  Boston  neighborhoods.   The  groups  do  not  have  any 
formal  organization,  but  they  have  been  vjorking  quietly 
with  our  clients,  seeking  housing  and  working  out  coopera- 
tive relationships  with  local  rental  agents  and  landlords. 

C,  Use  of  the  Anti-Discrimination  Law 

The  broad  coverage  of  fair  housing  legislation  in 
Massachusetts  did  not,  in  itself,  eliminate  housing  dis- 
crimination.  Enforcement  of  the  law  was  dependent  upon 
individual  complaints  brought  by  the  ''injured  party''. 

It  had  been  our  experience  that  with  few  exceptions, 
Negroes  encountered  evasive  response  or  outright  discrimina- 
tion when  they  attempted  to  see  housing  that  was  available 
on  the  open  market.   Nevertheless  only  a  very  small  number 
of  people  sought  redress  through  the  state  law  enforcement 
agency.   Many  people  V7ere  not  aware  of  the  law  or  the 
Commission.  Others  were  hesitant  to  file  complaints  because 
"they  didn't  want  to  get  involved",  or  "we  didn't  know  if 
the  apartment  was  really  rented  or  if  we  were  turned  down 
because  we  are  colored",  or  "what's  the  use  of  filing  a 
complaint,  I  don't  want  to  live  where  I  am  not  wanted." 

FHI  believed  that  effective  law  enforcement  could  be 
a  major  tool  in  opening  up  housing  opportunities.  We 
made  every  effort  to  encourage  clients  to  file  complaints 
(in  situations  where  discrimination  was  suspected)  and  we 
worked  out  methods  of  presenting  strong  documentation  to 
prove  discrimination  in  order  to  improve  the  likelihood  of 
attaining  successful  adjudication. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Clearing  House  pro- 
gram to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  filing  of  complaints : 

1)  Use  of  FHI  office  as  center  of  information  on 
housing  law,  for  homeseekers,  volunteer  housing 
workers,  and  other  local  agencies 

2)  Training  and  organising  a  pool  of  testers  to  verify 
whether  accommodations  denied  Negro  applicant  are 
available  to  white  person  with  similar  requirements 

3)  Drafting  of  complaints  and  statements  of  supporting 
evidence  with  advice  of  FHI  staff 
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4)  Notary  Public  on  staff 

5)  Organization  and  assignment  of  staff  of  lawyers  xvho 
volunteered  their  services  to  represent  FHI  clients 

in  procedures  before  the  MCAD  (  The  "volunteer"  lawyer 
program  was  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Committee 
of  Law  and  Social  Action  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress) 

6)  Follow-up  of  all  complaints  after  filing 

7)  Distribution  of  pamphlets  to  the  Negro  community 
which  described  successfully  resolved  complaints  and 
which  urged  people  to  report  their  suspicians  of  dis- 
criminatory practices 

During  the  early  period  of  the  demonstration  program, 
FHI  noted  an  increase  in  the  filing  of  complaints,  but  we 
recognized  that  certain  MCAD  procedures  hampered  the  effective 
disposition  of  many  cases; 

The  process  of  investigation,  conference  and  conciliation 
was  not  consistently  handled  and  each  commissioner 
worked  out  his  own  methods  independently. 

The  burden  of  proof  sometimes  rested  on  the  complainant 
rather  than  the  respondent. 

The  process  from  investigation  to  a  "finding"'  and 
finally  the  order  to  show  or  rent  housing,  frequently 
lagged  over  several  months.  A  significant  number  of 
complainants  in  need  of  housing  at  the  time  of  filing 
found  other  accommodations  before  the  conclusion  of 
their  cases,  rendering  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
ineffective. 

In  November  1964  Governor  Eadicott  Peabody  appointed 
a  special  Study  Commission  to  evaluate  the  procedures  of 
the  MCAD  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  MCAD  on  the 
ways  it  could  improve  the  progress  of  civil  rights.   FHI 
submitted  a  memorandum  to  the  Study  Commission  based  on  its 
experiences  in  filing  and  following  through  complaints. 
A  new  chairman  was  appointed  and  some  of  our  suggestions 
were  adopted. 

A  cooperative  relationship  between  FHI  and  the  MCAD 
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developed.   Investigators  V7ere  sent  out  within  24  hours 
after  a  complaint  was  filed.   Our  testing  procedures  pro- 
duced supporting  evidence  which  resulted  in  shorter  periods 
of  investigation  and  an  earlier  finding  of  'probable  cause." 
During  the  demonstration  period,  the  cases  filed  by  FHI 
clients  represented  one  half  to  two  thirds  of  all  housing 
complaints  received  from  the  greater  Boston  area.  New 
procedures  and  expanded  interpretations  of  the  law  were 
adopted  as  the  result  of  advice  and  guidance  offered  by 
the  laxi7yers  representing  FHI  clients.   The  first  ''consent 
decree",  the  first  case  in  which  damages  were  awarded  to  a 
complainant,  and  the  first  case  brought  to  court  on  a  charge 
of  "contempt  of  court"  were  actions  initiated  on  behalf  of 
FHI  clients. 

A  summary  of  the  cases  processed  through  FHI  from 
September  1963  to  August  1965  appears  below: 

Finding  of  Probable  Cause 

Obtained  housing  at  issue  29 

Declined  offer  of  housing  20 

Offers  to  show  comparable  housing,  or 
to  make  next  unit  available,  or  promise 
"not  to  discriminate  in  future"  25 

Affirmative  Action       74 

Finding  of  lack  of  probable  cause  11 

Cases  Pending,  9/1/65  20 

Total  Cases  Filed  105 


D.  Special  Problems  of  the  Larger  Size  -  Very  Low  Income  Family 

The  low  income  demonstration  program  was  designed  to 
develop  techniques  of  finding  accommodations  for  Negro 
families  on  the  private  housing  market.   In  the  next  section 
we  will  attempt  to  analyse  the  results  of  our  program. 
However,  the  problems  of  one  particular  group  of  applicants 
require  special  discussion. 
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These  registrants,  representing  about  one  half  the 
low  income  group  A  case  load,  had  some  of  the  following 
characteristics  in  common: 

a)  family  size  of  three  or  more  children 

b)  income  under  $4,000  a  year  or  receiving  welfare 
assistance 

c)  history  of  non-payment  of  rent 

d)  emergency  need  of  shelter  due  to  eviction,  fire, 
building  condemnation,  and  so  forth 

e)  living  in  sub° standard  housing  at  time  of  application 

f)  female  as  head  of  household,  illegitimate  children, 
separation  from  husband  without  support  for  children, 
medical  problems,  etc. 

Although  we  realized  that  "problem  families"  had  little 
immediate  potential  in  terms  of  the  goal  of  our  program,  we 
could  not  ignore  the  people  who  sought  us  out  in  a  desperate 
attempt  to  find  decent  shelter. 

We  tried  to  locate  housing  for  them  outside  the  ghetto, 
but  found  discrimination  against  families  with  many  children 
and  against  vjelfare  recipients  an  effective  barrier  even 
before  the  issue  of  race  was  raised.  Moreover,  when  the 
deterrent  was  racial  discrimination,  complaints  brought 
before  the  MCAD  rarely  resulted  in  the  offer  of  housing 
because  of  the  complainant's  poor  credit  history  or  un- 
favorable references  from  prior  landlords. 

We  tried  to  refer  these  families  to  public  welfare  or 
to  social  agencies,  but  found  that  these  agencies  did  not 
include  home  finding  in  their  programs. 

We  then  turned  to  public  housing  as  a  potential  housing 
resource.   By  definition,  almost  all  low  income,  group  A 
registrants  met  the  income  qualifications.   But  public 
housing  did  not  offer  an  easy  alternative.  A  pattern  of 
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racial  segregation  existed  in  the  Boston  projects. 

"The  concentration  of  Negroes  within  the  city  of 
Boston  is  as  marked  in  public  housing,  as  in  private 
housing.   In  1962,  all  but  one  of  the  1,023  units  in 
the  Mission  Hill  project  were  occupied  by  whites,  while 
in  the  Mission  Hill  extension  project  directly  across 
the  street,  86%  of  the  units  were  occupied  by  non- 
whites."* 

The  situation  at  the  two  Mission  Hill  projects  contra- 
dicted the  Housing  Authority's  explanation  that  placement 
followed  neighborhood  patterns.   In  practice  Negro  families 
could  not  secure  units  in  all-white  projects,  and  they 
could  not  generally  expect  to  obtain  apartments  even  in 
segregated  projects. 

Boston  has  approximately  15,000  units  of  public  housing 
of  which  less  than  150  are  five  bedroom  apartments  or 
larger,  and  under  500  are  four  bedroom  units.   The  Authority 
claimed  to  have  a  waiting  list  of  4,000,  but  new  tenants 
seemed  to  be  chosen  and  assignment  to  specific  projects 
made  by  well-hidden  administrative  methods  of  priority 
that  were  not  based  on  time  of  application  or  relative  need. 

It  was  widely  known  that  assignment  to  public  housing 
could  be  gained  through  political  pressure,  yet  relatively 
few  low  income  Negro  families  had  political  contacts.  Wel- 
fare and  social  agencies  did  not  apply  pressure  to  get  their 
clients  accepted,  and  seemed  to  accept  rejection  on  the 
basis  of  loosely  defined  standards  of  eligibility. 

During  the  first  demonstration  year  our  efforts  to 
assist  the  impoverished  family  gave  us  some  insight  into 
their  daily  frustrating  experiences  with  slum  landlords, 
unrealistic  welfare  budgets,  and  the  lack  of  communication 
between  client  and  the  welfare  department  and  other  public 
agencies. 

FHI  began  to  assume  the  role  of  intermediary  between  the 


*  Report  On  Housing:  Advisory  Committee  to  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  December  1963,  p.  49 
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poverty-level  client  and  the  welfare  department,  the 
building  code  department,  the  tenant  selection  office  of 
the  Housing  Authority  and  other  agencies. 

By  the  end  of  our  demonstration  program  we  had 
assisted  14  families  to  obtain  assignments  to  public  housing 
units.   FHI  continued  to  develop  this  program  after  the 
termination  of  the  HHFA  grant,  and  the  results  have  been 
gratifying.   We  will  give  a  brief  summary  of  14  months 
activity  in  working  on  the  problems  of  emergency  shelter 
at  the  end  of  the  section  of  the  report  which  follows. 
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IV.  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  TOO  YEAR  PROGRAM 


This  section  will  review  the  two  year  demonstration  for 
low  income  families  and  the  privately  financed  program  for 
families  of  higher  income.   We  will  describe  the  registrants 
in  terms  of  what  areas  they  came  from,  income,  family  size, 
their  housing  preferences  and  then  the  relationship  of  these 
factors  to  placement. 

A.  The  Registrants 

An  Accounting  of  the  Case  Load 

Table  1 


Low  Income  Higher  Income  Totals 


No.  Registrants  at 

Beginning  of  Program  32  group  A 

37  group  B 

69 


(9/1/63) 

New  Active 

Registrants 

(9/1/63-8/31/65) 

Total  Active 
Registrants 


167  group  A 
125  group  B 
292 

199  group  A 
162  group  B 
361 


32 


209 


241 


101 


501 


602 


Concluded  Active 

Registrants 

T8731/65) 


173  group  A 
133  group  B 
306 


174 


480 


Cases  Pending 
"(9717653 


26  group  A 
29  group  B 
55 


67 


122 


The  demonstration  program  began  on  September !1, 1963 
with  an  existing  case  load  of  101  clients.  At  the  end  of 
the  two  year  period  a  total  of  480  clients  had  concluded 
their  search  for  housing  through  the  FHI  program. 
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For  the  purposes  of  this  report  the  records  of  443 
clients  will  be  studied.   From  the  total  of  480  concluded 
active  registrants,  V7e  have  eliminated  37  cases  which  were 
special  and  therefore  are  not  included  in  the  analysis. 
(See  appendix,  p.  7  for  a  complete  accounting  of  the  total 
caseload  and  a  description  of  the  special  cases  excluded.) 

The  low  income  clientele  represented  close  to  two 
thirds  (637o)  of  the  active  and  concluded  case-load.  With 
respect  staff  time  and  programming,  they  represented  75%  to 
90%  of  the  work  load. 

Where  Registrants  Came  From 

Table  2 

Area  From           No.  Of    Percent 
Registrants 

Roxbury  -  N.  Dorchester 

Other  Sections  of  Boston 

Cambridge 

Other  Towns  Outside  Boston 

Out  of  State 

443       100% 


The  largest  number  of  FHI  clients  came  from  the  seg- 
regated Roxbury  -  N.  Dorchester  neighborhoods  of  Boston.  A 
little  under  one  fourth  came  from  small  segregated  sections 
of  other  areas  in  Boston,  such  as  the  South  End,  and  from 
other  towns  such  as  Cambridge,  Medford,  Newton,  and  Lynn. 
Thirteen  registrants  were  former  clients  who  had  moved  to 
integrated  housing  some  time  earlier  through  fair  housing 
activity  and  re-registered  because  they  wanted  larger  living 
quarters,  or  they  were  ready  to  purchase  a  home. 


270 

61% 

39 

9% 

33 

7% 

46 

11% 

55 

12% 
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Income 

Table  3 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  REGISTRANTS  M   INCOI/E 


No.  Of 

Income 

Registrants 

Percent 

$    0-  2,000 

12 

3% 

2,001-  3,000 

25 

6% 

3,001-  4,000 

37 

8% 

4,001-  5,000 

48 

117o 

5,001-  6,000 

81 

18% 

6,001-  7,000 

67 

15% 

7,001-  8,000 

60 

13% 

8,001-  9,000 

40 

9% 

9,001-10,000 

38 

9% 

10,001-r 

35 

8% 

443 

100% 

The  individual  incomes  of  the  total  clientele  ranged 
from  welfare  assistance  and  social  security  payiue'nt.&  *-*^  -^ 
couple's  joint  salary  of  $19,000  a  year. 

Table  3  above  shows  the  total  number  of  active  clients 
arranged  by  one  thousand  dollar  income  levels.  The  median 
income  for  all  active  registrants  was  $6,250,  and  the  dis- 
tribution indicates  that  the  two  year  registry  Included 
clients  of  every  income  level. 

Table  4,  on  the  following  page,  shows  the  income  dis- 
tribution of  the  low  income  clients.  While  income  levels 
of  $8,000  or  $9,000  may  appear  high  for  the  low  income 
case  load,  we  should  point  out  that  for  the  purposes  of 
this  demonstration,  "low  income"  is  defined  by  income  plus 
size  of  household.   (See  appendix,  p.  1.) 

The  median  income  for  the  low  income  registrants  was 
$5,200;  the  group  A  median,  $4,000,  the  group  B  median, 
$6,200. 

A  letter  to  the  Director  of  FHI  written  by  George  B. 
Nesbitt,  Director  of  the  Low  Income  Housing  Demonstrations 
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for  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  states  that, 

"the  median  non-white  family  income  for  the  North- 
eastern section  of  the  U.S.  in  19&4  was  $4,943  and 
the  median  income  of  non-white  families  whose  head 
was  fully  employed  $5,960," 

Thus,  the  median  of  FHI's  low  income  group  was  only 
slightly  above  the  median  non-x/nite  income  for  this  section 
of  the  country.  Approximately  two  thirds  of  the  active 
registrants  reported  that  their  income  was  dependent  on 
one  wage  earner  in  the  family.   This  included  some  one 
parent  families  with  XA7omen  as  head,  and  single  x\7omen  and 
elderly  widows.   About  22%  of  the  low  income  group  and  6% 
of  the  higher  income  group  had  households  headed  by 
women . 

Table  4 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  LOW  INCOME  REGISTRANTS  BY  INCOME 

Income Group  A    Group  B Totals    Percent 

$ 


1    0-2,000 

12 

12 

4% 

2,001-3,000 

25 

25 

97o 

3,001-4,000 

37 

37 

13% 

4,001-5,000 

48 

48 

18% 

5,001-6,000 

30 

51 

81 

29% 

6,001-7,000 

48 

48 

18% 

7,001-8,000 

23 

23 

3% 

8,001-9,000 

3 

3 

1% 

152       125       277       100% 
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Family  Size 

Table  5 
FAMILY  SIZE  IN  RELATION  TO  INCOME  GROUPING 


No.  Persons 

Low  Income 

Higher 

Totals 

in  Fami 

iz 

Group 

A  Group 

B 

Sub 
Totals 

Income 

1 

29 

9 

38 

10 

48 

2 

21 

16 

37 

57 

94 

3 

22 

24 

46 

32 

78 

4 

34 

29 

63 

38 

101 

5 

6 

29 

35 

18 

53 

6 

17 

13 

30 

5 

35 

7-J- 

23 

5 

28 

6 

34 

152     125      277      166      443 


The  applicants  who  sought  FHI  services  varied  from  the 
single,  unmarried  person  to  a  family  with  12  children. 
Close  to  one  third  or  32%  were  single  or  couples  or  a 
parent  with  one  child.   On  the  other  hand  a  little  over  one 
fourth  or  287c,  represented  households  of  five  or  more. 

The  table  above  shows  the  household  size  for  each 
income  group.   The  low  income  registrants  had  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  large  families,  56%  had  family  units  of  four  or 
more  members.   Since  22%  of  this  group  were  one  parent  house- 
holds, a  family  of  four  or  more  sometimes  meant  a  mother  and 
three  or  more  children. 

The  larger  size  group  B  and  higher  income  registrants 
were  chiefly  families  seeking  to  purchase  homes,  Approxi- 
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mately  60%  of  the  higher  income  registrants  were  single, 
a  mother  and  child,  married  couples  or  couples  with  one 
child. 

A  chart  presenting  the  distribution  of  all  registrants 
by  income  level  and  family  size  appears  in  the  appendix, 
p.  8,   It  is  interesting  to  note  that  without  any  contrived 
selection,  the  two-year  registry  represented  a  wide  dis- 
tribution of  household  size  at  all  income  levels. 

Unfortunately  we  did  not  record  data  on  the  age  of 
registrants.   Observation,  and  data  on  the  ages  of  children 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  well  over  75%  of  the  registrants 
were  under  35  years  of  age. 

Housing  Preferences 

About  62%  of  the  registrants  sought  rental  housing.  As 
one  might  expect,  a  larger  proportion,  79%  of  the  clients 
at  the  lowest  income  levels  (group  A)  wanted  to  rent 
apartments.   The  preferences  of  low  income  group  B  and  of 
the  higher  income  clients  were  about  evenly  balanced  between 
rentals  and  home  purchases. 

Rentals 

Area  preferences  for  rental  housing  were  closely 
related  to  job  location,  public  transportation,  size  unit 
needed,  and  income. 

Low  Income  Group  A  -  Approximately  three  fourths  of  these 
applicants  worked  in  or  received  support  assistance  from  the 
city  of  Boston.   A  small  number  worked  in  the  near=by 
communities  of  Cambridge,  Newton,  Brookline,  and  Watertown. 
And  a  few  lived  and  worked  in  other  areas  such  as  Framingham. 
Lawrence,  Lowell,  Maiden  and  Medford.  (Some  of  these  regis= 
trants  were  displaced  by  road  building,  and  some  were  recent 
migrants  from  the  South  or  Puerto  Rico.) 

Most  of  the  registrants  from  Roxbury  =  N.  Dorchester 
wanted  to  move  because  their  own  apartments  were  substandardj 
in  deteriorating  neighborhoods,  inadequate  in  size,  or  be- 
cause of  displacement  by  urban  renewal  or  eviction.  More 
than  half  sought  three,  four  or  five  bedroom  units,  and  most 
preferred  to  relocate  close  to  where  they  were  living  at  the 
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time  of  application.  Although  they  usually  agreed  to  look 
for  housing  in  non- segregated  neighborhoods  after  we  ex- 
plained our  policy  during  the  initial  interview,  most  of 
these  clients  were  primarily  interested  in  finding  decent 
housing  rather  than  integrated  housing. 

Young  married  couples,  or  single  individuals  in  this 
income  group  were  notable  exceptions.   They  were  more 
positive  in  their  attitude  toward  integrated  housing  and 
were  interested  in  white  urban  neighborhoods  near  or 
accessible  to  their  jobs.   Their  apartment  size  requirements 
and  price  preferences  related  more  favorably  to  the 
availability  and  supply  of  housing  outside  the  ghetto. 

Low  Income  Group  B  -  About  60%  of  the  group  B  registrants 
\<iho   were  looking  for  rental  housing  worked  in  Boston.   Tliey 
were  more  likely  to  own  a  family  car,  and  indicated  prefer- 
ences for  locating  in  the  inner  suburbs  in  two  and  three 
bedroom  apartments.   On  the  whole  they  were  interested  in 
moving  to  communities  with  good  educational  systems,  public 
transportation  and  suburban  community  services  such  as  snow 
removal,  libraries,  town  pools  and  other  activities  for 
their  youngsters. 

Higher  Income  Group  -  A  little  over  half  of  these  regis- 
trants worked  in  Boston.   Others  were  employed  in  the 
scientfic  industries  located  along  the  circumferential  high- 
ways around  Boston  or  at  military  installations  or  in  other 
jobs  outside  the  city.  Most  of  the  higher  income  families 
who  recently  came  from  out  of  state  preferred  to  rent 
housing  for  the  first  year  or  two  until  they  got  to  know 
the  area  better. 

Some  large  families  in  this  income  category  wanted 
house  rentals.   But  by  and  large,  they  sought  accommodations 
in  large  apartment  houses  in  the  city  and  in  garden  apart- 
ments in  the  suburbs.   With  few  exceptions,  these  clients 
were  firm  in  their  preference  for  integrated  housing. 

Out  of  staters  usually  found  Boston  housing  rather 
old  fashioned  and  high  in  cost  in  comparison  to  other  sections 
of  the  country.  A  few  such  families  left  Boston  after  a 
brief  stay.  And  one  higher  Income  registrant  (with  an 
annual  income  over  $10,000)  sent  his  family  back  to  Phila- 
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delphia  and  comraufced  weekends  for  one  and  a  half  years.   He 
finally  rented  an  apartment  listed  with  FHI  for  $90  per 
month,  and  the  family  is  together  again. 

The  median  rent  preferences,  by  income  groups,  were  as 
follows: 


Low  Income 


Higher  Income 


Group  A 
Group  B 

Sales  Housing 


$90  per  month,  heated 
$125  per  month,  heated 
$145  per  month,  heated 


About  25%  of  the  families  who  were  looking  for  homes 
to  purchase  showed  preferences  for  Dorchester,  Mattapan, 
and  Jamaica  Plain  (sections  of  Boston  contiguous  to  Rox= 
bury).   But  a  strong  majority,  close  to  75%  wanted  to  live 
outside  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

At  the  time  of  application  many  families  indicated  a 
preference  for  the  inner  suburbs.   The  two  chief  reasons 
for  this  choice  were  as  follows:   these  areas  were  near-by 
and  accessible  by  public  transportation;  the  homeseekers' 
knowledge  of  other  areas  was  very  limited.   However,  the 
high  prices  and  short  supply  put  these  "close  in"  areas 
beyond  the  reach  of  most  clients  seeking  to  buy.   After 
some  discussion  with  FHI  staff  and  often  after  some  experi- 
ence in  looking  for  housing,  the  choice  of  location  became 
broader  and  usually  followed  along  the  path  of  recently 
built  super-highways. 

Area  preference  was  most  influenced  by  price,  proximity 
to  transportation,  taxes  and  good  public  school  systems.   In 
addition,  registrants  from  Roxbury  -  N.  Dorchester  showed  a 
definite  interest  in  towns  to  the  south  shore  area.   These 
tox-ms  have  a  supply  of  houses  under  $20,000,  much  new 
construction,  and  a  good  highway  link  to  Roxbury. 

About  one  third  of  our  clients  were  seeking  duplexes 
or  multi- family  houses  ranging  from  $12,000  to  $30,000. 
Among  the  rest  of  the  clients  who  sought  single  family  homes j 
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there  was  almost  unanimity  of  preference  for  new  housing 
or  for  dwellings  under  10  years  old,  with  cabinet  kitchens 
and  ceramic  tiled  bathrooms.   The  average  family  was  looking 
for  a  three  bedroom  house  with  one  extra  room  for  a  fourth 
bedroom,  or  a  study  or  family  room.  Most  applicants  speci- 
fied a  preference  for  a  full  basement. 

The  median  price  preference,  by  income  groups  was  as 
follows: 

Low  Income 

Group  A      $15,500 

Group  B      $17,000 

Higher  Income  $20,000 

B.  The  Placements 

For  the  purposes  of  this  report  the  word  placement  is 
defined  as  a  standard  unit  of  housing,  rented  or  purchased 
by  a  registrant  in  a  predominantly  white  neighborhood  as 
the  result  of  some  phase  of  the  FHI  program.* 

Since  integrated  public  housing  was  not  generally 
available  to  Negro  families  during  the  period  covered  by 
this  report,  we  have  included  assignment  to  public  housing 
projects  through  FHI  intervention  as  "placements". 

In  the  two  year  period  of  the  demonstration,  207 
clients  are  known  to  have  moved  to  predominantly  vjhite 
neighborhoods  and  14  registrants  obtained  public  housing 
units  through  FHI  activity.   Fifty-four  clients  located 
in  changing  areas  near  the  Negro  ghetto,  and,  71  clients 


*  See  appendix,  p.  3  for  definition  of  terms,;  predominantly 
white,  changing  neighborhoods,  segregated  neighborhoods, 
standard  housing. 
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moved  to  Negro -segregated  areas.*  These  latter  reloca= 
tions  were  accomplished  on  the  families'  own  initiative  and 
not  through  FHI.Ninety.seven  clients  were  active  regis- 
trants but  stopped  looking  for  housing  through  FHI  services,*' 
(See  appendix,  p.  9  for  chart  showing  final  disposition  by 
income  group  in  terms  of  rentals  and  sales.) 

T-iere  was  a  striking  increase  in  the  rate  of  placement 
during  the  second  year  of  the  program,  particularly  among  low 
income  clients  in  the  group  A  category: 

%  Low  Income  Placements     1963- '64  1964='65 

Group  A            227o  50% 

Group  B           43%  50% 

%  Higher  Income  Placements    61%  66% 

We  believe  these  figures  demonstrate  that  the  trial  and 


*  Among  clients  who  found  housing  in  segregated  and  changing 
areas,  20  refused  offers  of  integrated  housing  resulting  from 
complaints  filed  before  the  MCAD.   Nine  families  received 
help  in  obtaining  mortgages  or  were  referred  to  landlords  for 
housing  in  predominantly  white  neighborhoods  (during  the 
early  period  of  the  demonstration)  which  later  became  changing 
areas  and  are  now  segregated.  And  in  a  few  cases,  when 
clients  could  not  find  housing  anywhere  because  of  family  size, 
FHI  was  able  to  recruit  volunteers  who  repaired,  painted  and 
brought  the  registrants'  current  housing  up  to  minimum 
standards. 

**  Among  clients  classified  as  "stopped  looking'',  22  later 
reinstated  as  registrants:   5  moved  to  vjhite  neighborhoods 
after  the  demonstration  period,  and  13  are  on  the  current  list 
of  active  registrants.   Other  clients  stopped  looking  temp- 
orarily because  of  illness,  death  in  the  family,  changes  in 
marital  status.   Some  left  the  state.   It  is  likely  that  some 
of  those  who  moved,  leaving  no  forwarding  addresses,  found 
integrated  housing  through  our  listing  service  or  through 
contacts  established  with  fair  housing  committees  and  realtors. 
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error  period  of  the  first  year  gave  FHI  the  experience  to 
develop  more  successful  housing  techniques  during  the  second 
period  of  the  demonstration. 

In  the  following  section,  we  will  discuss  placement  in 
relation  to  income,  family  sise,  the  areas  from  which  regis- 
trants came,  housing  preferences  of  location  and  price  and 
occupations. 

Placement  in  Relation  to  Income 

.  Table  6 

FINAL  DISPOSITION 

Low  Income    Higher  Income 

Placement  41%  64% 

Changing  Areas  20%  9% 

Segregated  Areas  14%  10% 

Stopped  Looking  25%  17% 

100%  100% 

It  was  predictable  that  more  Negro  families  of  higher 
income  vjould  move  to  predominantly  white  neighborhoods  than 
those  with  lower  incomes.   Tlie  results  of  the  two  year  pro- 
gram show  that  64%  of  the  higher  income  registrants  located 
integrated  housing.  More  importantly,  the  results  also 
demonstrate  that  41%  of  the  low  income  registrants  had  the 
potential  and  did  obtain  housing  in  non- segregated  neigh- 
borhoods. 

To  get  a  closer  view  of  the  differences  between 
income  groupings  we  present  Table  7,  on  the  following 
page,  which  compares  registrants  and  placements  at  $1,000 
income  levels.  We  find  that  the  percentages  of  placement 
at  the  lowest  income  levels  are  significantly  increased  by 
the  inclusion  of  public  housing.   If  we  exclude  public 
housing  we  see  that  there  is  a  very  small  percentage  of 
placements  at  the  0  -  $2,000  level  and  that  as  the  income 
levels  rise,  so  do  the  percentages  of  placement  (except 
for  particular  variations  which  appear  to  be  coincidental 
and  insignificant) . 
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Table  7 

RATIO  OF  PLACEMENTS  TO  REGISTRANTS 

Income      No.  of   Placement  Placement   Total   Placemen): 
Repiistrants   ^orivat^   Cnublic   Placement  Percent 
liousin.f^j   Housing) 


0- 

2,000 

12 

2,001- 

3,000 

25 

3,001- 

4,000 

37 

4,001= 

5,000 

48 

5,001= 

6,000 

81 

6,001= 

7,000 

67 

7,001= 

8,000 

60 

8,001- 

9,000 

40 

9,001= 

10,000 

38 

10,001  • 

:- 

35 

1 

(%) 
(  8%) 

4 

7 

(28%) 

2 

12 

(32%) 

5 

12 

(25%) 

3 

35 

J4- 
32 

5  42% 

9  36% 

17  46% 

15  31% 

35  43% 

34  50% 

32  53% 

28                  28  70% 

24                 24  63% 

22                  22  63% 

443       207        14       221  50% 


Family  S_ise 

The  221  placements  represented  approxiTT5af:-3ly  780 
people.   The  median  family  size  for  all  placements  was 
3.5.   The  median  for  low  income  group  B  placements  was 
four  members,  slightly  higher  than  the  median  for  the  total, 

Table  8  below,  indicates  that  the  highest  percentage 
of  placement  occurred  among  single  registrants.   With  the 
exception  of  single  persons  and  families  of  r.even  or  more 
members  the  ratio  of  placement  to  registrant  remains 
clustered  around  50%. 
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Table  9 
PLACEMENT  IN  RELATION  TO  INCOME  AND  HOUSEHOLD  SIZE 


Income 


Totals       No.  Persons  Per  Family 

12    3    4    5    6    7 


$            0» 

2,000 

(  5) 

2* 

1* 

1* 

1* 

2,001- 

3,000 

(  9) 

5 

1 

1* 

2* 

3,001= 

4,000 

(17) 

6 

4 

2* 

2'V 

3*A* 

4,001- 

4,500 

(   6) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2* 

4,501- 

5,000 
5,325 

(  9) 
(11) 

1 

1 

1* 

4 
2 

1 
1 

1* 
1 

5,001- 

3 

4    i 

5,326- 

5,425 
6,000 
6,200 
6,500 

(   2) 
(21) 
(   2) 
(15) 

4 

1     1 
7 

i 

2 

1 

5,426- 

2 

6 

1 

6,001- 

2 

1     1 

A 

6,201- 

2 

4 

6,501- 

7,000 

(18) 

2 

3 

i     1 

1 

7 

2 

2 

7,001- 

7,200 
7,500 

(   1) 
(10) 

1 

1 
1 

', 

7,201- 

c, 

3 

;^501- 

8,000 

(21) 

3 

3 

6 

r 

4 

8,001- 

8,300 
9,000 

(   3) 
(25) 

3 

o 

4 

1 
7 

2 

8,301- 

3 

! 

B 

9,001- 

9,350 
10,000 

(  4) 
(21) 

1 

6 

6 

3 

1 

4 

2 

9,351- 

2 

10,001- 

11,000 

(   1) 

1 

11,000 

-;- 

(20) 

1 

8 

2 

1 

t- 

1 

2       G 

Totals   (221) 


30   49   35   49   28   17 


13 


1  unit  of  public  housing 


It  is  X'7orth  noting  that  there  were  14  placements  of 
registrants  with  incomes  of  $3,000  or  less.   Seven  of  these 
were  single  persons,  there  was  one  married  couple,  a  couple 
with  one  child,  a  woman  and  two  brothers,  three  families 
of  four  (each  consisting  of  a  mother  and  three  children) 
and  a  mother  and  five  children.   Five  placements  resulted 
after  complaints  of  racial  discrimination  were  filed  by  FHI, 
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and  three  placements  x^ere  achieved  throui^h  the  housing 
aide  program. 

Another  dimension  is  added  when  we  view  placement  in 
terms  of  rental  or  sales  housing.   This  information  is 
presented  in  a  bar  graph  in  the  appendix,  p.  10. 

For  the  low  income  group  A  registrant;  placement  in 
sales  housing  is  negligible,  coming  to  a  little  over  10%. 
And,  rental  placements  for  families  with  children  vjould  be 
insignificant  in  number  if  we  excluded  those  placed  in  low- 
cost  public  housing. 

On  the  whole,  the  pattern  of  placement  among  low  income 
group  B  families  is  more  evenly  balanced  over  the  whole 
range  of  household  size,  with  rental  placements  vjeighted 
on  the  side  of  smaller  households  and  sales  placements 
weighted  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale. 

The  higher  income  families,  group  C,  present  a  different 
picture.   The  peaking  of  rental  placements  for  households 
of  two  people,  represented  for  the  most  part  by  young 
married  couples,  is  most  striking.   In  general  the  higher 
income  families  tended  to  have  smaller  family  units. 

One  point  we  can  draw  from  the  information  presented 
in  the  graph  is  that  for  those  with  incomes  of  $5,000  or 
over, family  size  is  not  an  important  barrier  to  home  purchase, 
But  rental  placements  decrease  in  number  as  household  size 
increases,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  lowest  income 
registrants.   A  second  point  worth  noting  is  that  the 
proportion  of  placements  by  family  size  and  income  grouping 
is  fairly  evenly  matched  with  the  proportion  of  registrants 
(excepting  the  small  sample  of  group  A  sales). 

Residence  at  Time  of  Application 

The  area  in  which  the  registrant  lived  at  the  time  he 
applied  to  FHI  appears  to  play  a  somewhat  surprising  role 
in  placement  probability.   Although  the  largest  proportion 
of  all  registrants  (61%)  -^.ame  from  the  Negro-=  segregated 
areas  of  Roxbury  -  N.  Dorchester,  a  significantly  smaller 
percentage  of  this  group  (35%)  were  placed. 
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Ainong  registrants  from  other  parts  of  Boston  and  from 
Cambridge,  living  in  neighborhoods  with  a  smaller  concen= 
tration  of  non-white  population,  the  placement  record  was 
about  707o.   About  the  same  ratio  prevailed  for  those  coming 
from  other  towns  in  the  greater  Boston  area. 


The  families  coming  from  out  of  state  (127o  of  the 
registrants)  had  the  highest  rate  of  placement,  approxi- 
mately eight  out  of  every  ten  finding  housing  in  predom- 
inantly white  neighborhoods. 

It  was  predictable  that  Negroes  coming  from  out  of  state 
to  take  jobs  acquired  before  they  arrived  would  have  high 
placement  potential.   Since  the  1950' s  a  small  number  of 
Negro  families  in  similar  circumstances  had  become  the 
pioneers  of  suburban  integration.   T'lere  xvere  several 
reasons  for  this:  They  had  a  clear  need  to  find  housing  in 
the  Boston  area,  and  to  find  that  housing  quickly.   They 
had  no  ties  to  Boston's  Negro  ghetto.   They  preferred  to 
live  close  to  their  jobs,  which  were  located,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  electronics  industries  developing  along  the 
highways  circling  the  suburbs  of  Boston.   They  were  likely 
to  have  had  prior  experience  in  a  multi-racial  society. 


Table  10 

RESIDENCE  IN  RELATION  TO  PLACEMENT 


Residence 

No. 
Registrants 

Percent 

Placements 

Placement 
Percent 

Roxbury 

270 

61% 

94 

35% 

Other  Sections 
of  Boston 

39 

9% 

26 

67% 

Cambridge 

33 

87o 

24 

72% 

Outside 
Boston 

46 

10% 

32 

71% 

Out  of  state 

55 

12% 

45 

82% 

443 

100% 

221 

jO% 

A  further  analysis  of  the  data  on  Roxbury  residents 
points  up  other  differences  in  terms  of  income,  and  rental 
and  sales  housing  preferences „ 

Table  11 

RENTAL  &  SALES  PLACEMENT  OF  ROXBURY  RESIDENTS 

Income       No,  Roxbury   Percent  Placements  Placement 
Groups Registrants  of  Total  Percent 


Low  Income 
Group  A 

1  Group  B 


Rentals  74 


Sales   27 


101  i  377o 


Rentals  37 


Sales   43 


00  !  30% 


Totals 


Rentals 143 


Sales   122 


270 


100% 


12  F.H. 
7 


24 


27 


21 


iHigher  Incomej  Rentals  37     '  j  12 

j  I  39  {  33%    ( 

Sales   52'  |  31 


43 


37 
57 


94 


24% 


34% 


A  0  0/ 


35% 


According  to  the  data  in  Table  11  above,  the  group  A 
low  income  families  from  the  Boston  ghetto  had  the  lowest 
potential  for  securing  integrated  housing.   About  24%  were 
placed,  including  12  moves  to  public  housing  units.   The 
few  v;ho  did  rent  apartments  in  xi7hite  neighborhoods  were 
single  persons  or  small  families. 

Tlie  low  income  group  B  registrants  from  P^oxbury  had 
a  somewhat  higher  degree  of  placement,  34%,  but  only  about 
one  sixth  located  rental  housing. 


These  figures  for  rental  placement  seem  to  suggest 
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i:hat  families  from  Roxbury  were  relatively  poor  prospects 
for  integrated  aousing  compared  to  Negroes  who  lived  in 
smaller  non°white  clusters  outside  the  central  ghetto. 

In  contrast,  the  sales  placements  results  seem  to 
indicate  that  Roxbury  families  with  incomes  of  $5,500  or 
higher,  (55%  of  the  sales  placements)  who  were  prepared  to 
purchase  homes,  were  the  most  likely  candidates  for  sub- 
urban relocation.   We  have  excluded  the  low  income  place- 
ments whose  incomes  were  under  $5,500  because  they  comprise 
a  very  small  sample  and  were  atypical  of  that  group.   Those 
v7ho  purchased  homes  were  families  with  good  potential  for 
earning  higher  incomes  in  the  near  future,  or  dislocatees 
who  were  able  to  make  a  down  payment  from  money  received 
from  the  sale  of  a  home  in  the  urban  renewal  area. 

Areas  of  Placement 

Tais  section  will  discuss  placement  in  private  housing. 
Of  the  14  families  who  secured  public  housing  units,  12  were 
in  the  city  of  Boston,  one  xi7as  in  Brooklina  and  one  was  in 
the  city  of  Lawrence.   Tie  remaining  207  placements  were 
located  in  53  cities  and  tovms  around  Boston. 


Table 

12 

Towns 

Rentals 

Sales 

Sub- 

Sub- 

Total 

A 

B 

C 

To_tals_ 

Jl. 

__.  B  _ 

C_ 

Totals 

Boston 

14 

3 

10 

27 

2 

1 

2 

5 

32 

Cambridge 

/ 

5 

13 

25 

1 

1 

2 

27 

Brookline 

2 

A 

4 

10 

3 

3 

13 

Newton 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

4 

n 

o 

Watertot\ni 

1 

2 

6 

9 

9 

Arlington 

4 

4 

/, 

Belmont 

2 

3 

5 

c 

Maiden 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

5 

Milton 

1 

1 

1 

Somerville 

2 

2 

2 

Everett 

1 

1 

1 

Med ford 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Stonehara 

1 

1 

1 

Ne_edham 

1 

1 

2 

2 

.  _  1  . 

North  Shore 

~  ~2~ 

4 

6 

'  ~  T  ~ 

1 

2 

VT  " 

South  Shore 

1 

1 

2 

2 

15 

19 

37 

39 

Outer  Suburbs 

2 
33 

3 
29 

10 

55 

15 
117 

2 

1 

9 
32 

20 

51 

31 
90 

46 
207 
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Rentals  =  About  747o  of  the  rental  placements  v^ere  located 
in  Boston  and  in  the  communities  contiguous  to  Boston,   The 
distribution  was:   Boston,  23%;  Cambridge ,  237o;  and  the 
inner  suburbs,  23%,  About  26%  located  in  the  outer  suburbs, 
of  whom  two  fifths  were  higher  income  families, All  but 
about  10%  moved  to  the  communities  they  selected  after  the 
initial  interview  with  a  staff  worker. 

Sales  °  About  44%  of  those  who  purchased  homes  were  low 
income  registrants  (7  group  A,  32  group  B) ,   Reversing  the 
pattern  of  rental  placements,  less  thaa  10%  of  the  home 
purchasers  moved  to  Boston  and  abutting  communities.   Approxi- 
mately 41%  moved  to  towns  along  the  south  shore  and  about 
34%  moved  to  the  outer  suburbs. 

In  general,  rental  placements  moved  closer  to  their 
jobs  or  to  areas  within  walking  distance  of  public  trans- 
portation.  About  59%  of  sales  placements  moved  further 
axi7ay  from  jobs  in  the  city  and  approximately  one  fourth 
selected  locations  closer  to  suburban  emplovTment, 

Table  13 


PLACEMENT  WITHIN  TlIE  CITY  OF  BOSTON 

Group  A  Group  B  Group  C  Totals 


beccion 

Allston 

Beacoil  Hill-  Back  Bay 

Brighton 

Dorchester 

Fenway 

Hyde  Park 

Mat tap an 

Roslindale 

West  R.oxbury 

Totals 


16 


3 
10 


2 
3 
1 
2 
JL 

32 


Table  13  above,  illustrates  the  areas  of  rental  and 
sales  placement  within  the  city  of  Boston,   We  have  dis- 
cussed the  problems  of  locating  housing  in  white  neighbor- 
hoods in  the  city,  earlier  in  the  report.   These  placements 
were  the  direct  result  of  home  finding  techniques  developed 
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by  FHIj  i.e.,  apartment  listings,  field  work  by  volunteer 
aides  and  staff,  and  most  importantly,  effective  use  of  the 
anti-discrimination  laws.   Twenty^ seven  rental  placements 
in  Boston  and  the  inner  suburbs  were  obtained  through 
successful  conciliation  of  housing  complaints. 

For  a  more  detailed  chart  showing  where  registrants 
came  from  and  where  they  relocated  by  income  groupings  and 
seperated  into  rental  and  sales  classifications,  see  the 
appendix,  pp  11,  12. 

Placement  and  Housing  Costs 

Rental  Housing 

Table  14 

MEDIAN  PRICE  DESIRED  -  MEDIAN  PRICE  PAID 

Income  Price    Price  Paid       Price  Paid     Price  FeJA 
Desired    Placement Changing  Area  Segregated  Area 

Low  Income 

Group  A   $  90     $  91  $  93  $  90 

Group  B   $125     $125  $102  $  93 

Higher 

Income     $145     $140  $  98  $100 


Table  14  above,  presents  the  median  price  preferred 
(price,  per  month  -  heated)  by  the  registrants  and  the 
median  price  paid  for  housing  in  predominantly  white 
neighborhoods,  in  changing  neighborhoods,  and  in  segregated 
areas. 

Low  Income  Group  A  -  The  monthly  rental  figure  of  $90  was 
the  median  price  preferred  by  group  A  registrants  ranging 
from  the  cost  of  a  one  bedroom  apartment  to  a  five  bedroom 
unit.   Over  half  the  group  sought  three,  four  and  five 
bedroom  rentals. 
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The  median  prices  paid  by  clients  in  this  income  group 
for  housing  in  all  areas  was  virtually  the  same.   However ^ 
over  757o  of  the  placements  rented  two  bedroom  apartments 
or  smaller  units, whereas  half  of  those  who  moved  to 
changing  or  segregated  areas  rented  three  bedroom  or  larger 
units. 

Low  Income  Group  B  -The  apartment  size  desired  by  regis- 
trants, two  to  three  bedrooms ,  matched  the  apartment  size 
rented.   And  the  median  price  preferred  by  registrants  was 
the  same  as  the  median  price  paid  for  placements  in  pre- 
dominantly v;hite  areas.   But,  the  median  price  paid  for 
rentals  in  the  changing  and  segregated  neighborhoods  was 
noticeably  lower. 

Higher  Income  Group-  The  median  price  desired  and  the 
median  placement  cost  were  similar  for  the  higher  income 
group,  and  almost  all  housing  space  preferred  and  rented 
were  small  units  of  two  bedrooms  or  less.   (Five  place- 
ments were  house  rentals  for  large  families)   The  difference 
in  housing  costs  between  rental  placements  and  rentals  in 
segregated-changing  areas  were  even  greater  for  this 
income  group,  substantiating  the  statement  made  earlier 
that  higher  income  Negro  families  get  bargain  housing  in  the 
ghetto. 

Sales  Housing 

The  median  price  paid  for  all  sales  placements  was 
$19,800  with  a  range  of  $10,000  to  $32,000.   It  is  difficult 
to  compare  costs  by  income  groups  because  the  low  income 
group  A  sample  is  too  small,  and  eighteen  families  refused 
to  report  the  price  they  paid.   In  addition,  29  families 
purchased  two  and  three  family  homes. 

There  are  some  interesting  points  to  note  5.n  Table  15 
below,  which  gives  the  cost  distribution  for  predominantly 
white  placements,  and  for  purchases  in  changing  and  segre- 
gated neighborhoods. 

The  median  price  paid  in  segregated  and  changing  areas 
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fell  between  $15sOOO  to  $17  5000.   Almost  two  thirds  of 
these  homes  were  two  and  three  family  structures,  V7hich  are 
not  available  at  this  low  price  in  white  communities  in  the 
inner  suburbs,  and  not  available  at  all  in  the  south  shore 
towns  or  in  the  outer  suburbs. 

Only  six  percent  of  the  homes  bought  in  the  predominantly 
white  areas  were  duplexes  or  three  family  dwellings,  and 
the  cost  of  these  ranged  from  over  $19,000  to  about  $33,000, 

We  believe  that  the  placement  percentage  among  low 
income  registrants  who  sought  homes  to  buy  would  have  in- 
creased if  more  low  cost  multiple  unit  homes  x\?ere  available 
in  non- segregated  neighborhoods  other  than  the  extremely 
hostile  white  areas  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Table  15 

PRICES  PAID  FOR  SALES  HOUSING 


Price 


No„        Mo.        Wo. 
Placements  Changing  Segregated 


Totals 


$10,0Q0-=12,999 

3 

13,000-14,999 

7 

15,000=16,999 

12 

17,000-18,999 

15'. 

19,000-20,999 

14** 

21,000-22,999 

8* 

23,000-24,999 

10 

25,000-26,999 

7 

27,000-32,999 

5** 

Refused  Price 


2* 
2* 


4*** 


Totals  90  (5*)    21  (13*)   16  (11*) 

*  =  No.  two  and  three  family  homes 


2** 

7*** 

2** 

13***** 

5**** 

2  X****** 

1 

21*** 

1* 

17**** 

8* 

10 

5** 

5** 

13***** 

6   (11*) 

127    (29*) 
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)cGupations  of  Families  Placed 

Table  15 


No.  of 
Placements 


65 
60 
55 
50 
45 
40 
35 
30 
25 
20 
15 
10 


64 


62 


11 


1 1 


0  12 


20 


10 


fl 


9  10 


Occupational  Index  * 


1  Large  Business 

2  Professionals 


bankers,  manufacturers j  store  owners 
doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  ministers 
engineers,  social  workers 


*  Psychology  of  Social  Classes,  Richard  Centers,  Princeton 
Univ.  Press,  1949  pp  48=51  (per  Barber,  B. ,  Social 
Stratification,  p.  174 


3  Small  Business 
A  Semi  Professional 

White  Collar 
5  Skilled 

o  Semi-skilled 


7  Unskilled 


retail  dealers,  contractors,  proprietors 
technicians,  salesmen,  field  engineers, 
clerks,  agents 

carpenters,  machinists,  plumbers, 
printers,  foremen,  cooks,  bakers 
truck  drivers,  machine  operators,  gas 
station  attendants,  waiters,  mail 
carriers  J  meat  cutters 
dishwashers,  sweepers,  porters, 
janitors,  street  cleaners,  construction 
laborers 


8  Military 

9  Students 

10  Unemployed,  including  welfare  recipients 


The  chief  wage  earner  (male  or  female)  of  about  57% 
of  the  families  placed  was  employed  as  a  professional,  semi- 
professional  or  white  collar  worker.   The  occupations  which 
turned  up  with  the  most  frequency  among  placements  were: 
engineers,  hospital  technicians,  computer  programmers, 
teachers,  postal  clerks,  and  meat  packers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  were  no  families 
who  owned  their  own  stores  or  businesses,  and  only  II  were 
employed  in  small  business,  of  x\/hom  six  were  building 
contractors. 


About  527c.  of  the  families  placed  were  in  the  low 
income  category.   If  we  exclude  the  15  welfare  recipients 
and  the  ten  unskilled  workers,  the  remaining  placements 
had  a  high  degree  of  upxizard  mobility. 
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C.  SUMMP.RY  OF  THE  POST- DEMONSTRATION  PERIOD 

At  the  close  of  the  demonstration,  FHI  liad  a  pending 
case  load  of  122  registrants.   No  doubts  were  raised  as  to 
whether  the  Clearing  House  operation  should  be  continued. 
A  much  reduced  budget  forced  a  cut=back  in  staff,  but  the 
demand  for  services  continued  to  increase. 

One  result  of  the  demonstration  program  was  that  FHI 
came  to  be  recognized  in  the  Wv-agro  community  as  a  specialized 
agency  for  locating  housing  outside  the  ghetto.   Some  288 
new  applicants  registered  for  our  integrated  housing  services 
from  September  1,  1965  to  November  1,  1965. 

Another  result  was  chat  more  and  more  families  at  the 
very  lowest  economic  levels  turned  to  us  as  a  place  of  last 
resort.   Typically  these  families  xi/ere  receiving  public 
assistance  and  were  living  in  housing  unfit  for  human 
habitation. 

During,  tae   demonstration,  these  families  posed  a 
difficult  problem  for  FHI.   In  one  sense  they  did  not 
represent  the  poopip  FHI  set  out  to  serve=-Negro  families 
v7ho  found  racial  discrimina.f--jon  a  bar  to  obtaining  pri'^'^?"'^ 
housing  they  could  afford,  in  pLedomintiiiLlj  wMt-e^   neighbor- 
hoods.  But  in  another,  they  represented  the  effects  of 
discrimination  at  its  worst. 

Since  they  V7ere  economically  disadvantaged  and  Negro, 
they  were  confined  to  the  ghetto  where  the  supply  of  housing 
was  deteriorating  and  dvjindling.   The  large  sise  family,^ 
and  the  family  receiving  welfare  assistance  had  last  choice 
of  V7hat  housing  was  available,  and  the  sub-standard  apart- 
ments they  were  forced  to  accept  commanded  higher  rents 
than  they  could  realistically  afford  to  pay.  And,  as  we 
discussed  earlier  in  the  report,  integrated  public  housing 
was  not  a  resource  generally  available  to  Negro  families. 

In  short,  poor  Negro  families  were  the  victims  of 
discrimination  even  in  the  segregated  community. 

In  October  1965,  12  ''emergency  '  families  were  regis- 
tered at  FHI.  Word  of  our  first  few  "successes'  in  place- 
ment spread  through  the  community  of  family  workers,  and 
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FHI  was  deluged  with  referrals  of  the  ''most  difficult 
families  to  house''. 

During  the  following  14  month  period  272  new 
"emergency''  families  applied.   Over  three  quarters  wore 
referred  by:   welfare  workers.  Family  Service,  the  Red 
Gross,  the  Roxbury  Malti=Service  Center,  neighborhood 
Anti-Poverty  organizations  and  Travellers'  Aid.  We  soon 
realized  that  not  all  of  these  families  could  be  accom- 
modated in  public  housing.  Tie   vacancy  rate  for  four  and 
five  bedroom  units  or  apartments  for  the  elderly  was  meager, 
and  the  needs  of  the  registrants  were  too  pressing  to  wait 
out  the  lengthy  tenant  selection  process. 

FHI  decided  that  decent  housing,  even  in  segregated 
neighborhoods,  was  an  important  preliminary  to  future  moves 
to  integrated  housing  and  part  of  the  overall  campaign 
to  alleviate  racial  discrimination  in  housing. 

Beginning  in  the  spring  of  1956,  we  organized  a 
separate  housing  program,  open  only  to  poverty- level  families 
who  vjere  homeless,  or  whose  housing  was  below  minimum 
standards.   A  brief  description  of  the  activities  of  the 
■'emergency  housing  program  follows: 

1)  We  continue  to  encourage  clients  to  apply  for 
integrated  assignments  to  public  housing  units  and  FHI 
follows  up  the  various  stages  from  application  to 
assignment  or  rejection. 

2)  We  buy  time  against  eviction  by  seeking  out  the  land- 
lord or  owner,  interpreting  the  tenant's  problem,  and  re- 
questing a  reasonable  delay. 

3)  If  this  fails,  we  obtain  legal  assistance  for  the 
threatened  family,  and  we  attempt  to  bring  in  supportive 
services  to  work  out  the  family's  problem. 

4)  Wg  attempt  to  persuade  landlords  and  owners  to 
correct  minor  violations  and  to  bring  their  housing  up  to 
code  standards.   And  vje   report  uncooperative  violators  to 
the  Housing  Inspection  Department. 

5)  We  encourage  landlords  to  rent  to  large  families 
receiving  welfare  assistance,  on  referral  from  FHI.  And 


we  request  that  landlords  notify  us  immediately  if  problems 
such  as  non=pa5?ment  of  rent  arise. 

6)  Me   persuade  welfare  workers  or  supervisors  (where 
possible  =  and  when  necessary)  to  raise  allotments  so  that 
families  can  realistically  expect  to  meet  rent  costs  for 
decent  housing. 

7)  iJe  seek  out  a  broad  range  of  social  services  which 
are  frequently  available  but  often  unknown  to  those  who 
most  need  such  services j  and  rarely  recommended  by  welfare 
workers. 


LISTING  OF  FHI  PLACEMENTS  -  9/1/65  =  11/1/66 

Tatef^rated  Housing  Pro.^ram 

Placements  in  white  areas  in 

and  around  Boston  119 

(income  range  from  $3,000  to  $32,000 

Emergency  Housing  Program 

Placements  in  public  housing         73 

Placements  in  white  areas  4 

Placements  in  standard,  segregated 
housing  33 

110 
Total  Placements  229 


Seventy-three  ■•cmcr'sciioy"  Lcgistrants  moved  to  public 
housing  units  in  Boston  through  the  FHI  program.   Of  the 
total,  66  placements  were  in  predominantly- white  projects. 
Seven  segregated  units  were  reluctantly  accepted  because 
refusal  would  have  created  severe  hardship  for  the  families. 

Thirty-three  families  were  placed  in  standard  housing 
in  the  segregated  neighborhoods  of  Roxbury-N. Dorchester. 
Although  only  six  months  have  elapsed  since  this  phase  of 
our  program  was  begun,  we  have  not  received  any  unfavorable 
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reports  from  the  landlords  who  cooperated  with  us.   In 
fact,  several  landlords  have  been  so  pleased  with  the 
tenants  referred  by  FHIj  that  they  now  refer  all  vacancy 
listings  to  our  office. 

In  addition  to  the  above  placements,  24  registrants 
were  able  to  find  standard,  segregated  housing  on  their 
own  after  receiving  FHI  assistance  such  as  working  out 
proper  welfare  allotments,  verifying  income  or  credit 
references,  obtaining  legal  help  to  secure  father  support 
for  children,  and  so  forth. 

And,  five  registrants  were  ablp  tr,   remain  in  their 
present  housing  (which  was  standard)  after  FHI  worked  to 
prevent  eviction  proceedings. 

In  all,  a  total  of  139  registrants  with  emergency 
shelter  needs  are  now  living  in  decent  housing.   These 
registrants,  of  whom  all  but  four  families  came  from  the 
Roxbury  ghetto,  represent  1:29  children,  and  169  adults, 
or  6SS  persons.   There  were  30  tx7o-parent  families  and  109 
nouseholds  with  women  at  the  head. 

The  integrated  housing  program  placements  (119  families) 
represent  273  children  and  203  adults,  or  476  persons. 
There  were  34  two-parent  families  and  35  households  with 
women  at  the  head. 

It  should  be  noted  that  integrated  placements  in 
sales  housing  have  been  significantly  effected  by  the 
current  ^'tight  mortgage  money"  problem. 

As  of  November  1,  1966,  313  families  were  active 
registrants.   Of  these,  134  were  in  the  emergency  housing 
program,  and  179  were  seeking  integrated  housing  outside 
Roxbury,   This  is  more  than  250%  of  the  case  load  14  months 
ago , 
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COWCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


FHI  set  out  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  a  central 
clearing  house  operation  in  rendering  an  integrated  housing 
service  to  Negroes  of  all  income  levels.   The  government 
grant  enabled  FHI  to  focus  on  low  income  families  and  private 
funds  supported  the  program  for  other  families.   In  addition ^ 
FHI  sought  to  perfect  its  existing  techniques  and  to  develop 
new  methods  in  order  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  its 
operation.  And,  finally,  it  wanted  to  learn  what  it  could  of 
the  factors  that  relate  to  placement  in  integrated  housing. 

Taese  conclusions  are  written  in  terms  of  these  three 
related  groups  of  objectives.  Recommendations  are  made  as 
they  seem  pertinent  to  particular  conclusions. 

The  Value  of  a  Clearing  House:  Results  Achieved 

We  believe  that  the  two-year  experience  reviewed  in  this 
report  demonstrates  that  a  central  clearing  house  can  play 
a  major  and  very  likely  an  indispensable  role  during  the 
initial  stages  of  housing  integration  in  a  large  metropolitan 
area. 

A  total  of  221  Negro  families  and  individuals  (over  750 
people)  purchased  homes  or  rented  apartments  in  white  neigh- 
borhoods in  53  cities  and  towns  in  and  around  Boston  (including 
14  assignments  to  public  housing  resulting  from  FHI  inter- 
vention) . 

Since  443  families  were  registered  as  active  homeseekers, 
one  out  of  every  two  registrants  successfully  found  inte- 
grated housing. 

Fifty-two  percent  of  the  families  placed  (115)  were  low 
income  as  defined  in  this  report.   These  constituted  417o  of 
the  low- income  registrants.   Thirty-one  earned  or  received 
welfare  assistance  of  less  than  $4,000  a  year;  46,  under 
$5,000;  80  under  $6,000;  and  115,  under  $7,000. 

All  placement  in  private  housing  occurred  in  neighbor- 
hoods likely  to  remain  predominantly  white,  and  no  pockets  of 
Negro  concentration  resulted  from  any  move-in. 
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While  the  numbers  of  families  placed  are  small  in 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  constantly  increasing  population 
in  the  Negro  'ghetto,  they  are  of  more  than  statistical 
importance: 

Individual  successes  in  the  difficult  initial  phases 
of  integrated  housing  lead  to  a  lessening  of  fear  and 
changes  in  attitude  among  real  estate  brokers,  landlords 
and  white  residents.   There  are  now  50-100  Negro  families 
dispersed  throughout  the  towns  of  Lexington,  Natickj 
Sharon,  Stoughton,  and  Newton.   While  some  resistence 
is  still  evident  in  these  communities,  more  than  a  few 
brokers  show  housing  openly  without  regard  to  race  and 
some  Negroes  now  find  housing  on  their  own  initiative 
in  these  communities.   Two  years  ago  this  would  have 
been  virtually  impossible. 

A  Negro  family's  pleasant  adjustment  to  desirable 
housing,  new  neighbors,  better  schools  and  good 
community  services  does  not  go  unnoticed  by  his  friends 
relatives  and  fellow  employees. 

FHI ' s  search  for  rental  housing  in  the  city  and  inner 
suburbs  and  its  referral  of  low  income  families  helped 
to  broaden  the  rather  limited  "sales"  housing  approach  of 
.  .    fair  housing  committees  and  brought  the  movement 
closer  to  the  needs  of  the  Negro  community, 

FHI's  efforts  to  expand  its  volunteer  work  force  and  to 
develop  support  for  open  housing  helped  to  double  the 
number  of  fair  housing  committees  from  40  in  1963  to 
over  30  in  1965. 

It  may  well  be  that  two  years  is  too  short  a  time  in 
which  to  appraise  the  significance  of  these  various  develop- 
ments.  If  government  regulations  permitted,  it  ^ijould  be 
better  to  set  up  demonstration  programs  running  three-to- 
five  years,  with  checks  of  progress  made  annually  or  biennial!;; 
During  the  year  following  the  demonstration  period,  FHI 
continued  at  about  its  previous  pace  with  respect  to  Group  B 
and  Group  C  families.   Fewer  Group  A  families  (lowest  income) 
were  placed  in  integrated  private  housing,  but  this  was  more 
than  offset  by  a  spectacular  increase  in  placement  of  such 
families  in  predominantly  white  public  housing,  under  FHI's 
new  emergency  housing  program. 
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Techniques  Perfected  and  Developed 

The  many  techniques  utilized  by  FHI  have  been  fully 
described  in  the  body  of  this  report,  and  no  more  than  a 
brief  check-list  and  summary  of  the  more  important  techniques 
is  attempted  here. 

(1)  Quite  naturally,  FHI  continued  its  heavy  reliance 
on  citizen  housing  committees  and  helped  to  increase  their 
number.   One  important  aspect  of  this  development  that  was 
never  brought  to  full  fruition  was  the  formation  of  a  Boston- 
wide  committee  or  a  series  of  neighborhood  committees  within 
Boston.   Committees  did  function  somewhat  in  Beacon  Hill- 
Back  Bay  and  in  West  Roxbury  during  the  two-year  period,  and 
an  important  Hyde  Park  Committee  was  organized.   But  despite 
many  and  strenuous  efforts,  no  other  committees  could  be 
formed.   The  size  of  the  city,  the  nature  of  its  residents, 
and  problems  of  intra-city  communication  combined  to  create 

a  difficult  barrier. 

(2)  As  a  substitute  for  an  inner-city  committee,  FHI 
sought  to  train  and  to  utilize  cadres  of  volunteers.   Ex- 
perience, however,  has  shown  that  volunteers  are  not  effective 
in  working  in  areas  where  they  do  not  live.   Thus,  FHI  was 
forced  finally  to  rely  for  its  urban  program  on  its  small, 
paid  staff.   Thus,  more  personnel  were  needed  than  FHI's 
budget  permitted.   In  a  city  the  size  of  Boston  (about  600,000 
with  a  Negro  population  of  about  60,000  in  1960)  there  should 
have  been  two  or  three  full-time  field  workers  in  the  city 
rather  than  the  one  that  worked  full-time  on  rental  housing 
during  the  demonstration. 

(3)  The  house-listing  service  was  continued  through-out 
the  two-year  period  and  its  size  was  greatly  expanded. 

Over  1,000  listings  were  compiled,  and  although  it  took  a 
yreat  deal  of  time  to  maintain,  this  service  justified  the 
effort  required.   Not  only  were  a  significant  number  of  houses 
purchased  by  families,  but  the  housing  list  was  also  a 
powerful  factor  in  encouraging  Negroes  to  look  for  housing 
outside  the  ghetto  and  in  helping  them  focus  their  search 
in  certain  communities  or  areas. 

(4)  The  various  methods  developed  by  FHI  to  encourage 
Negroes  to  file  complaints  with  the  MCAD  and  to  facilitate 
the  successful  processing  of  those  complaints  by  the  Com- 
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mission  plaj^ed  a  large  part  in  such  enforcement  as  the 
Housing  Anti-Discrimination  Law  has  had.   For  the  present 
such  methods  continue  to  be  important,  because  the  Commission 
does  not  generate  its  own  law  enforcement. 

It  is  fairly  obvious  that  large-scale  enforcement  of 
the  housing  law  will  not  occur  until  the  MCAD  goes  beyond 
its  practice  of  processing  cases  individual  by  individual 
and  complaint  by  complaint.   It  is  time  for  the  MCAD  to 
press  large  landlords  and  project  developers  to  promote 
a  positive,  well  publicized  program  of  open  housing. 

(5)  Similarly,  FHI  has  worked  very  hard,  on  its  own 
and  with  other  groups,  to  stimulate  the  Boston  Housing 
Authority  to  integrate  all  of  its  public  housing  developments 
in  a  meaningful  way.   In  comparison  with  the  situation  in 
1953,  much  has  been  done.   But  FHI  has  learned  that  progress 
continues  at  a  fair  pace  only  if  FHI  presses  for  integrated 
assignments  on  behalf  of  families  applying  for  such  assign- 
ments.  Placement  in  individual  cases  is  by  no  means  assured, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Tenant  Selection  Department  require 
constant  scrutiny  and  criticism.   The  situation  calls  for 
correction. 

(S)  FHI  has  developed  criteria  by  which  it  determines 
vjhether  a  neighborhood  is  'changing",  so  that  it  is  presently 
integrated  and  yet  so  unstable  that  a  Negro  segregated 
neighborhood  in  the  near  future  can  be  forecast.   This  is  an 
essential  part  of  any  program  that  looks  to  integrated  housing^ 
since  assisting  Negro  families  to  locate  in  such  a  neigh- 
borhood is  likely  to  foster  segregation. 

(7)  More  as  a  by-product  of  its  other  activities  than  as 
a  deliberately  developed  technique,  FHI  has  become  a  center 
for  housing  information  and  advice  that  carries  it  beyond  its 
central  functions.   Because  it  has  stored  up  information  (in 
its  staff  if  not  in  the  files)  about  existing  housing,  neigh- 
borhood characteristics,  prices  and  rents,  landlords  and 
brokers,  public  agencies,  code  enforcement,  and  the  like,  it 
has  attracted  thousands  of  requests  for  information  and 
assistance  from  families  in  the  Negro  community.   In  many 
instances,  ancillary  services  have  been  given  because  no 
other  agency  performed  these  functions.   But  these  activities 
buttress  FHI's  basic  program  because  they  have  earned  FHI  the 
confidence  of  people  in  the  Roxbury  area  and  have  helped  it 
to  attract  a  broadly  based  clientele.   Such  activities  should 
be  accpeted  by  any  clearing  house. 
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Factors  Bearing  on  Integrated  Placement 

FHI's  two  year  experience  has  shown  that  certain  factors 
have  a  direct  and  significant  bearing  on  the  success  of  a 
clearing  house  operation.   Few  of  these  come  as  any  surprise, 
and  yet  the  practical  confirmation  of  their  weight  serves  a 
useful  purpose. 

Housing  Supply  -  Obviously,  FHI  could  only  place  families  in 
vo-hatever  standard  housing  was  available,  at  locations  con- 
venient to  the  families  and  at  prices  or  rents  which  those 
families  could  afford.   FHI  was  not  set  up  to  increase  the 
housing  supply.   There  is  no  census  of  housing  in  the  Boston 
metropolitan  area,  by  which  we  can  pinpoint  all  of  FHI's 
difficulties  with  supply.   Nevertheless,  FHI  ran  into  several 
problems.   There  is  clearly  a  shortage  -  one  might  almost 
say  an  absence  -  of  large-=sise,  low  cost,  standard  rental 
units.   Tiiere  is  also  a  dearth  of  two  and  three  family  homes 
for  sale.  And,  what  supply  exists  is  located  for  the  most 
part  in  intensely  hostile  neighborhoods.  Also,  a  large 
portion  of  the  single=family  homes  selling  at  modest  prices 
is  to  be  found  in  the  outer  suburbs. 

Thus,  the  future  of  the  clearing  house  is  closely  tied 
to  efforts  now  under  way  to  increase  the  housing  supply.   One 
may  admire  and  applaud  the  BRA's  plans  to  improve  housing  in 
the  ghetto,  but  there  should  be  plans  for  much  additional 
moderate-price  housing  (under  Section  221  D  3  of  the  federal 
law  and  equivalent  provisions  of  new  state  laws)  in  various 
parts  of  the  city  and  also  in  inner  suburban  areas. 

Large-scale  rehabilitation  of  existing  housing  (with  the 
stipulation  that  large  units  not  be  carved  up  into  smaller 
size  apartments)  is  urgently  needed  to  stem  the  rapid  deteri- 
oration of  property  in  the  city. 

Subsidies  for  low- income,  large  sise  families,  whether 
through  rent  supplementation,  or  additional  public  housing, 
must  be  provided.   And,  no  family  should  be  considered 
inelAigible  for  decent  shelter. 
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Caaracteri sties  of  Rey^istrants  -  The  statistics  presented  in 
this  report  demonstrate  that  income  and  family  size  have  a 
strong  bearing  on  the  potential  of  a  family  for  integrated 
placement.   Experience  which  is  not  reducible  to  statistics 
reveals  that  the  motivation  of  the  Negro  family  to  find 
integrated  housing  also  plays  a  major  role.  And  these  factors 
are  interwoven  x^ith  one  another  and  with  the  housing  supply. 

Motivation  may  well  be  the  single  most  important  factor  - 
at  least  when  there  is  housing  in  white  neighborhoods  of  a 
size  and  cost  appropriate  for  the  Negro  family.   It  should 
be  noted,  however ,  that  motivations  were  often  complex. 

During  the  two  year  period,  few  if  any  Negro  families 
moved  simply  to  "integrate''.   The  incentives  to  move  were  the 
same  as  those  that  motivate  whites  of  the  same  income  levels: 
improved  living  conditions,  more  space,  better  schools j  near- 
ness to  jobs,  and  the  like.   Tliese  were  more  likely  to 
affect  the  decisions  of  families  with  incomes  of  $4,000  and 
over.   As  previously  noted,  most  families  of  very  lovj  income 
came  to  FHI  because  they  needed  decent  housing.   They  were 
naturally  more  concerned  xi7ith  survival  than  with  integration. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  civil  rights  movement  during 
the  demonstration  period  influenced  attitudes  toward  inte- 
gration.  On  the  one  hand,  young  families  with  incentive  to 
move  out  of  the  ghetto  were  torn  by  feelings  of  responsibility 
to  the  Negro  community.   On  the  other,  more  people  became 
aware  of  the  poor  quality  of  segregated  schools  and  segregated 
housing, 

FHI  carried  on  no  campaign  to  pressure  Negroes  in  favor 
of  integrated  housing,  but  it  did  publicise  the  facts  of  its 
existence  and  its  services.   It  sought  to  offer  an  uncoerced 
choice  and  to  amke  people  aware  that  a  choice  was  possible. 
We  believe  this  x^7as  appropriate  to  FHI's  role  in  the  community. 

What  of  income  and  family  size?  Because  of  FHI's 
policy  decision  that  it  xwuld  neither  select  nor  screen 
clients,  it  did  not  have  a  clientele  with  the  precise  pro- 
port-Jons  of  the  ghetto  population,  but  it  did  work  with 
Nc^'gro  families  of  all  incomes  and  household  sises. 
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li  comes  as  no  surprise  that  families  above  the  low 
income  line  had  the  highest  percentage  of  placement.   Size 
of  family  presented  no  special  problem,  because  the  few 
large  sise  families  usually  bought  homes  or  rented  houses. 
The  record  of  placement  is  high  for  both  rentals  and  sales. 

Families  in  Group  B  (mainly  between  $5,000  and  $8,000) 
likewise  found  integrated  housing  in  large  numbers  as  well 
as  in  percentage  terms,  if  they  sought  sales  housing.   In  a 
sense,  the  FHI  program  proved  most  rewarding  in  its  work  with 
this  group.   They  had  long-=  range  interests  in  good  housing 
and  better  schools  for  their  children.  A  large  number  came 
from  the  Roxbury  ghetto.  And  X7e  believe  that  most  of  these 
families  would  not  have  found  integrated  housing  in  the 
absence  of  the  Clearing  House  and  the  fair  housing  committees. 

Tie  record  on  rental  housing  for  this  group  is  a  mixed 
one,  apparently  influenced  by  sise  of  family,  integrated 
housing  supply,  and  the  fact  that  some  700  units  of  221  D  3 
housing  became  available  in  Roxbury  at  "bargain''  prices  during 
the  second  year  of  the  demonstration. 

Tie  registrants  of  lox-^est  income,  particularly  those 
below  $4,000,  presented  the  most  difficult  problem.   They 
generally  sought  rental  housing,  and  their  placement  in 
private  integrated  housing  depended  very  much  on  the  size  of 
the  family.   The  single  person,  die   couple,  the  mother  with 
one  or  even  two  children  could  find  housing  vjhen  the  only 
barrier  i<ias   racial  discrimi.nation.   These  registrants  were 
well=motivated  and  prepared  to  resort  to  the  fair  housing 
laws  with  FHI  guidance.   It  is  Important  that  integrated 
housing  programs  encompass  registrants  of  this  kind,  particu- 
larly young  persons  starting  to  live  on  their  own.   Once  they 
have  lived  in  integrated  neighborhoods,  they  are  not  likely 
to  return  to  ghetto  living  as  their  families  form  and  expand. 

Families  of  larger  size  at  the  lowest  income  level 
presented  a  virtually  insuperable  problem,  so  far  as  private 
integrated  housing  was  concerned.   It  became  necessary  to 
turn  to  public  housing,  with  efforts  to  assure  that  such 
housing  was  integrated.   Because  of  the  inadequate  supply, 
even  of  public  housing,  standard  segregated  housing  had  to 
be  resorted  to  in  emergency  situations.   In  this  fashion, 
FHI  experiences  during  the  demonstration  led  to  the  evolution 
of  £  whole  new  housing  program  -  one  that  is  distinct  from 
and  yet  related  to  its  "traditional^'  work.   The  new  program 
is  briefly  described  at  pp.  S6-59  of  this  report.   It  is  still 
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highly  experimental,  but  it  shows  much  promise  of  alleviating 
the  continuous  cycle  of  ''emergency  '  moves  from  hovel  to 
hovel,  so  prevalent  among  poverty  families  in  the  ghetto. 


Ue  have  attempted  to  report  in  as  objective  a  manner  as 
possible,  on  every  phase  of  the  low  income  demonstration 
and  the  concurrent  program  that  was  independently  supported. 

We  believe  that  FHI  has  demonstrated  that  a  non-profit 
housing  service  which  offers  housing  opportunities  to  Negro 
families  of  all  incomes  is  vital  to  any  attempt  to  integrate 
white  neighborhoods  over  a  broad  geographic  area.   There  are 
no  more  "all  white"  suburbs  in  metropolitan  Boston,  as  a 
result  of  the  work  of  FHI  and  the  volunteer  fair  housing 
committees.   The  Negro  families  now  living  in  white  areas 
are  themselves  the  best  assurance  that  other  Negroes  will 
follow  in  their  path,  especially  since  these  early  integrator,' 
are  not  limited  to  "'showplace''  upper  income  Negro  families. 
We  believe  this  development  has   been  accelerated  by  the 
two  year  demonstration. 
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INCOME  CLASSIFICATIONS 


LOW  INCOME 

Group  A   (Boston  Housing  Authority  Standards  for  continued 
occupancy  in  public  housing) 


0  to  $4950 
$4951  to  $5225 
$5226  to  $5633 
$5369  to  $6050 


up  to  2  members  per  family  unit 
up  to  4  members  per  family  unit 
up  to  6  members  per  family  unit 
7  or  more  members  per  family  unit 


$100  may  be  added  for  each  minor  per  family  unit 


Group  B    (Maximum  income  standards  to  qualify  for  non-profit 
sponsored  221  D-3  housing) 


$4951  to  $6200 
$5325  to  $7200 
$6001  to  $8300 
$6501  to   $9300 


up  to  2  members  per  family  unit 
up  to  4  members  per  family  unit 
up  to  6  members  per  family  unit 
7  or  more  members  per  family  unit 


HIGHER  INCOME 


Group  C   Families  at  all  other  income  levels ^  beginnin  g 

at  $6201  for  2  member  families  and  up„   The  highest 
income  over  the  two-year  period  was  a  joint 
income  of  $19,000 


Ame5burv\  Salisbury 


ONNECTICUT  J"""""""       rHC 


MAP  OF  GREATER  BOSTON   /' 

_J  Location  of  Fair  Housing  Committees    j  \ 
Numbers  "   Placements 
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DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS 


Predominanuly- white  Neighborhoods 

^are  areas  which:  were  all  white  prior  to  a  Negro  family 
move-in,  or  are  white  except  for  a  scatterin?^  of  non- 
white  families,  or  are  racially  mixed  (if  Negroes 
constitute  a  minority  of  the  population  and  whites 
continue  to  move  into  the  area,  maintaining  a  stable 
ratio) , 

Changing  Neighborhoods 

-are  areas  in  which  the  population  composition  is  in  a 
stage  of  transition,  i.e.,  the  present  population  is 
predominantly-white,  but  there  are  indications  (based 
on  past  experience,  Icnowledge  of  the  paths  of  migration 
of  the  city's  ethnic  and  racial  groups,  and  up  to  date 
observation)  that  the  population  will  become  pre- 
dominantly Negro  within  a  short  period  of  time. 

Segregated  Neighborhoods 

-(i.e.,  non-white  segregated)  are  areas  in  which  there  is 
a  sizeable  concentration  of  Negro  population  and  beyond 
which  Negroes  find  racial  discrimination  a  barrier  to 
obtaining  housing. 

Standard  Housing 

-  units  with  the  following  qualifications: 

1.  private  bathrooms  with  sink,  toilet,  tub  or  shower 
in  working  order 

2.  hot  and  cold  running  water 

3.  two  means  of  egress  that  are  free  of  obstruction 

4.  central  heating  in  good  repair,  providing  room 
temperature  of  70° 

5.  good  general  condition,  such  as  stairs,  ceilings, 
floors,  plumbing,  and  free  of  insects  and  rodents 

6.  two  outlets  for  electricity  in  each  room-no  exposed 
wiring 

7.  sufficient  space  for  family  size 

8.  sanitary  method  for  garbage  and  trash  disposal 

9.  windows  in  all  rooms  for  light  and  ventillation 
10.  outside  area  clear,  with  no  rubbish  in  yard,  no 

holes  in  foundation,  no  dangerous  porches 


Arlington'^*** 
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Belmont 

Water town 


Atlantic 
Ocean 


*  Placements  - 

Boston 
Inner  Suburbs 


MAP  OF  BOSTON 
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NUMBER  &  LOCATION  OF  HOUSE  LISTINGS 
1964  -  1965 
Town   64  55   Town   64  65   Town   64  65   Town   64  65 


Ac  ton 

4 

LI 

Essex 

1 

Melrose 

4 

5 

Somervle 

5 

Ashland 

1 

Framing . 

27 

LO 

Millis 

1 

Sudbury 

c 

9 

Andover 

2 

c 

Franklin 

3 

2 

Methuen 

2 

1 

Svjampscott3  | 

2 

Arlington 

L5 

o 

Foxboro 

3 

Mil ford 

1 

Saxonvlle 

1 

At  hoi 

1 

Grove land 

1 

1 

Middlebro 

1 

1 

St one ham 

1 

Ballard  V. 

1 

Grot on 

1 

2 

Manchtr 

1 

S.  Bostom 

1 

Bedford 

31 

J-0 

Gloucest, 

1 

1 

Mansfld 

1 

S her born 

1 

Belmont 

L3 

8 

Hanover 

3 

3 

Merrimac 

1 

St  owe 

1 

Bellingham 

3 

Holbrook 

4 

4 

Milton 

1 

Sthboro 

1 

Beverly 

1 

4 

King ham 

3 

15 

Natick 

2 

8 

Tops fid 

1 

4 

Billerica 

r 
O 

20 

Hull 

4 

7 

Nccdham 

16 

21 

Tewksbry 

3 

1 

Boxboro 

2 

3 

Hopedale 

1 

Nantskt 

1 

1 

Tyngshro 

2 

1 

Braintree 

5 

LO 

Hansom 

1 

2 

Newton 

12 

32 

Town send 

1 

Brockton 

5 

LO 

Hudson 

2 

1 

Norfolk 

2 

Wakefield 

3 

5 

Bridgev7at , 

3 

17 

Holliston 

1 

3 

Norton 

1 

2 

W.  Rox. 

3 

1 

Brookline 

3 

9 

Kingston 

c. 

Norwood 

3 

Walt ham 

6 

o 

Burlington 

32 

Vo 

Lexington 

:^3 

t;'2 

Nor we 11 

2 

3 

Walpole 

2 

3 

Cambridge 

3 

1 

Ipswich 

2 

6 

Oxford 

1 

1 

W.  Newbry 

1 

Canton 

2 

4 

Lincoln 

2 

3 

Pembroke 

2 

3 

Watertn 

6 

k 

Chelsea 

4 

Lawrence 

2 

Psabody 

s 

8 

vJayland 

11 

3 

Cape  Cod 

Z4 

Littletn 

2 

3 

Quincy 

2 

r 

We lie sly 

15 

11 

Chelmsford 

34 

21 

Lowell 

1 

3 

Randolph 

15 

26 

West ford 

9 

Cochituate 

1 

Lynnfld 

1 

Plymouth 

2 

Westwood 

3 

Carlisle 

1 

3 

L3nin 

4 

2 

Reading 

2 

11 

Weston 

5 

3 

Concord 

23 

L9 

Mansfld 

2 

Revere 

3 

1 

Weymouth 

8 

11 

Cohasset 

3 

Maiden 

8 

1 

Rockland 

3 

12 

Whitman 

1 

7 

Charlestn 

1 

Marshfld 

1 

3 

Rowley 

1 

1 

Wilmgtn 

3 

4 

Danvers 

3 

2 

Marblehd 

1 

2 

Sandwich 

1 

1 

Winchter 

2 

Dedham 

7 

3 

Marlbro 

1 

4 

Salem 

1 

2 

Wrentham 

1 

1 

Duxbury 

1 

Medfld 

2 

2 

Scituate 

1 

3 

Woburn 

4 

13 

Dover 

2 

Maynard 

2 

2 

Sharon 

8 

15 

Boston 

3 

4 

Dracut 

1 

Medford 

4 

8 

Saugus 

1 

3 

Alls ton 

1 

Everett 

1 

4 

Med way 

2 

2 

Stoughton 

9 

17 

Dorch. 

Hyde  Pk. 
Matt. 

3 

1_ 

8 
4 
4 

Totals       1964  -  504  listings 
1965  -  618  listings 


1.122  listings  for  two-year  period 
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HOUSE  LISTINGS  &  PRICE  LEVELS  IN  RELATION 

TO  PRICE  PREFERENCES  OF  REGISTRANTS 
August  1965 


No„  homes  available 
within  price  range 


registrants 


seeking  homes  within 
price  range 


319  houses  listed  -  August  1965 
93  ='sales"  registrants  "    " 


ACCOUNTING  OF  CASE  LOAD 
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i 

Low 
Group  A 

In 
G 

come 
roup  B 

Other 
Income 

Totals 

Total  Registrants 
It  Beginning  of 
Period  (9/1/63 

32 

37 

32 

101 

Ho.  of  New 
ii.pplicants 

204 

143 

220 

567 

No,  Registered  But 
never  in  Contact 
With  FHI  Again 

37 

18 

34 

66 

Ho.  New  Active 
legistrants 

167 

125 

209 

501 

Total  Registered 
,md  Active 

199 

162 

241 

602 

ictive  Concluded     173 


Ho,  Actively 
'ending  at  Close      26 
)f  Demonstration 
:9/l/65) 


133 


29 


174 


67 


480 


122 


See  following  page  for  explanation  of  eliminated  cases. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  CASES  ELIMINATED  FROM  ANALYSIS 


1)  Sixty- six  families  and  individuals  applied,  V7ere 
interviewed  and  then  were  never  seen  again.  Many  of  these 
families  had  no  telephone,  or  had  unlisted  numbers.   Others 
moved,  leavin3  no  forwarding  addresses,  A  little  more  than 
half  this  group  x^ere  low  income,  ^roup  A.   The  smallest  group, 
(11)  were  higher  income  earners.   They  are  eliminated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  study  since  they  were  never  active. 


2)  Ti\'enty  applicants  vjho  registered  once,  then  moved  to 
temporary  housing,  or  stopped  looking  over  the  winter  months 
later  reactivated  their  status.  Although  they  appear  as  two 
separate  registrants  on  our  books,  they  shall  be  considered 
as  one  entry  for  the  purposes  of  this  report. 


3)  Seventeen  applicants  are  considered  special  cases 
because  they  did  not  fit  into  the  categories  of  services 
defined  in  this  report. 
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REGISTRANTS  IN  RELATION  TO  INCOME  &  HOUSEHOLD  SIZE 


Income 

Totals 

1 

No.    Persons   Per  Family 
2         3         4         5          6 

7  -:- 

o- 

2,000 

~U2r 

c, 

2          1 

3  ' 

~     1  - 

2,001- 

3,000 

(25) 

11 

2          6 

4 

1 

1 

3,001= 

4,000 

(37) 

7 

9          5 

7 

1 

2 

S 

4,001» 

4,500 

(14) 

3 

2          1 

c 

1 

2 

4,501= 
5,001- 
5,326- 
5,426- 
6,0,01- 

5,000 
5,325 
5,425 
5,000 
6,200 

(34)_ 
(23) 
(   5) 
(53) 
(  8)_ 

3 

6 

3 

10 

3 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

3 
4 

c 

3 
3 

9 

6 

-5^ 

c 

J 

1 

2 

10       12 

13 
3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5,201- 
S,501- 

6,500 
,000 

(28) 
(31) 

2 
2 

10 

2 
6 

7 
3 

6 
11 

1 

2 

2 

7,001= 
7,201- 

7,200 
7,500 

(   7) 
(16) 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

4 

4 

3 

7,501- 

8,000 

(37) 

6         3 

10 

6 

6 

1 

8,001- 
8,301- 

3,300 
9,000 

(   3) 
(37) 

3 

10          6 

1 

10 

2 

1 

c 

2 

9,001- 
9,351- 

9,350 
10,000 

(1) 
(37) 

1 

9          9 

7 

6 

2 

4 

10,000- 

11,000 

(   6) 

2          2 

2 

11,000!- 

(29) 

1 

10          3 

r 

7 

1_ 

2 

Totals 

(443) 

48 

94 

78 

101 

53 

35 

34 
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SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUDED  CASES 
Sept.  1963  ~  Aug.  1965 


Group  A 

Group  B 

Group  C 

i 
Totals 

Placement  in 

/lliite  Areas 

33R 
)  40 
7S 

29R 

)  61 
32S 

55R 

)106 
5  IS 

117R 

)207 
90S 

14 

Placement  in 
Public  Housing 

14 

Gloved  to  Changing 
!^reas  On  Own 

17R 
)  25 
85 

8R 

)  14 
6S 

8R 

)  15 
7S 

33R 

)  54 
21S 

^oved  to 

Segregated  Areas 
Dn  Own 

25R 
)  33 
8S 

17R 
)  21 
4S 

13R 
)  17 
4S 

55R 

)  71 

16S 

( 

Stopped  Looking 

31R 
)  40 

9S 

14R 

)  29 
15S 

12R 

)  28 
16S 

57R 

)  97 
40  S 

Totals 

120R 

)152 

32S 

68R 

)125 
57S 

88R 

)1&6 
78S 

276R 

)443 
167S 

R  =  rentals 
S  =  sales 
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REGISTRANTS  6e  PLACEMENTS  BY  FAMILY  SIZE 


Key 

PI  All  Registrants 

IS3  Placements 

^  Public  Housing 


IT 


SALES 


12    3    4     5     6   7+ 


lii 

2    3     4    5     6    7+- 
No.    Persons  Per  Household 
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'RIOR  RESIDENCE  AND  PLACEMENT 


R.ental  Housins 


Area  From 


Group  A 


Group  B 


Group  C 


Roxbury 

No  Dorchester 


L2  Pub.  Hous,* 


Cambridge 


Other  Sections 
of 
Boston 


Other  Areas 

in 
Massachusetts 

Out  of  State 


Boston 

Framingham 

Maiden 

Stoneham 

Watertown 


2  Cambridge 
1  Brookline 
1  Medford 
1  Lynn 
1  We lies ley 


Boston 
Cambridge 
Belmont 
Burlington 
Milton 
1  Randolph 


1  Boston 
4  Cambridge 


4  Boston 

1  Cambridge 

2  Brookline 


3  Boston 

1  Newton 

2  Somerville 
1  Lawrence* 
1  Brookline* 


3  Boston 
2  Cambridge 
1  Everett 
1  Melrose 
1  Middleboro 


2  Cambridge 
2  Brookline 


1  Boston 

1  Cambridge 

1  Brookline 

1  Walt ham 


2  Boston 


1  Belmont 

2  Arlington 


Boston 

Cambridge 

Brookline 

Belmont 

Watertown 

1  Marblehead 


1  Cambridge 
1  Newton 
1  Arlington 
1  Lawrence 
1  Brookline 
1  Maiden 


1  Framingham 
1  Newton 
1  S.  Peabody 
1  Lynn 
1  Saugus 


1  Boston 
1  Arlington 
1  Belmont 
1  Framingham 
1  Newton 

Watertown 

Wo burn 


Totals 


47 


29 


Boston 

Cambridge 

Belmont 

Framingham 

Brookline 

3  Watertown 
Concord 
Chelmsford 
Lexington 
Maiden 

1  Natick 

1  Burlington 

1  Need ham 

1  Bedford^ 

55 


37 


13 


22 


19 


131 
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PRIOR  RESIDENCE  AbTD  PLACEMENT 


Sales  Housing 


Area  From 

Group  A 

Group  B 

Group  G 

1  Boston 

1  Boston 

1  Boston 

1  Rockland 

1  Rockland 

1  Rockland 

1  Medford 

2  Newton 

1  Newton 

Roxbury 

1  Millis 

2  Sharon 

5  Sharon 

1  Wellesley 

2  Randolph 

4  Randolph 

N.  Dorchester 

1  Pembroke 
3  Stoughton 
1  Hudson 
1  Marlboro 

1  Milford 

2  Lexington 
1  Brockton 

1  Bellingham 
1  Natick 
1  Holbrook 

2  Needham 
2  Stoughton 

1  Hudson 

2  Brookline 

1  Woburn 

2  Lexington 
1  Brockton 

1  Framingham 

2  Natick 
1  Concord 

1  We lies ley 

1  Burlington 

57 

1  Cambridge 

1  Cambridge 

Cambridge 

1  Randolph 
1  Medford 
1  Framingham 

2  Lexington 
1  Burlington 
1  Wayland 

1  Maiden 

1  Maiden 

11 

Other  Section 

s 

1  Randolph 

1  Dorchester 

of  Boston 

1  Sharon 

1  Weymouth 

4 

Other  Areas 

1  Boston 

1  Burlington 

1  Holliston 

in 

1  Franklin 

3  Lexington 

Massachusetts 

1  Danvers 
1  Newton 
1  Brookline 
1  Brockton 
1  Sharon 

1  Wilmington 

13 

Out  of  State 

1  Brockton 
1  Bedford 
1  Beverly 

1  Canton 
1  Lexington 

5 

Totals 


32 


90 


?— Sf^^^^^''®^°I™en*  Authority 
°<     ^Piainrlng^^tepartnieTrt 

Ar    =^,,2^L^2fL5?_i^^Srated  I 


